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The Shape of Things 


MY DID HITLER ORDER THE SCUTTLING OF 
e Graf Spee? It is true the action is in accordance with 
rather petulant German tradition notably illustrated at 
capa Flow, but it hardly measures up to the Nazi con- 
stion of the heroic life. Are Wotan’s halls open to 
ose who disdain battle when the odds are heavily against 
em? The incident might be easier to explain by refer- 
nce to Hitlerian psychology rather than Hitlerian philos- 
phy. For the latter was a pretty badly damaged craft 
pst August when Hitler decided to scuttle it and seek 
fety first via the Russian pact. From the angle of do- 


pestic propaganda, the Graf Spee’s suicide may be less 


wkward to handle than its internment or its sinking in 
ttle. The Germans are a literal people, and had the 
ket cruiser gone down fighting, however gloriously, 
would have been difficult to convince them that the 
etman navy had not suffered defeat. But the scuttle can 
thaps be pictured as a cunning maneuver to rob the 
itish hounds of their prey, and, moreover, it can be 
id that Uruguayan insistence on the ship's departure 
eprived her of a fair chance. So far as Winston Churchill 
concerned, we have no doubt he is well satisfied. His 
min object, which was to put a dangerous commerce 
bider out of the way, has been accomplished fairly 
onomically. If the Graf Spee had put up another fight, 
eend would no doubt have been the same, but more 
luable lives might have been lost and valuable ships 
maged. " 
NGLO- FRENCH ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
bs been greatly strengthened by the new agreement for 
he pooling of financial resources and the stabilizing of 
trencies. Until six months after the peace treaty the 
te of exchange is to be pegged at 176% francs to the 
bund, which means that francs can be freely used 
foughout the British Empire, and sterling throughout 
te French Empire, without any exchange risk. It is, in 
fect, a monetary union of the world’s two largest em- 
ites which should do much to assist the most economical 
be of Allied resources. The agreement also provides for 
bint participation in any foreign loans which may be- 
bme available and for constant consultation on the em- 
foyment of gold and dollar resources. This may lead to 


steps to bring the official and unofficial exchange rates 
between the dollar and the Allied currencies into a closer 
relation. At present there is a gap of about 10 cents be 
tween the Bank of England's quotation for dollars and 
the market rate in New York 


definite hindrance to trade. An important feature of the 


a disc repancy which 1s a 


new Anglo-French agreement is an undertaking not to 
impose fresh restrictions on each other's imports either 
for protective or exchange reasons. Since the economics 
of the two countries are complementary to a considerable 
extent, there is much to be said for a mutual abolition of 
import duties. Such a move would certainly be a great 
help in holding down the cost of living in both countries, 
and by bringing price levels into a closer relationship, 
would make the maintenance of the pegged exchange 
rate easier. However, the war strain will probably have 
to increase a good deal before so revolutionary a step 
becomes practical politics. 
ps 

THE PROMISE TO OPEN THE YANGTZE RIVER 
is clearly a stage play on the part of the Japanes« to per- 
suade the United States not to impose an embargo at 
the expiration of the trade treaty next month. In itself 
it is a meaningless gesture since all trade in the occupied 
areas of China moves through Japanese-controlled mo 
nopolies which have the full backing of the Japanese 
military forces. Foreign exchange also is under the com- 
plete control of the Japanese authorities. During the 
next few wecks we may expect a certain amount of trad¢ 
to develop for reasons of political exigency. But as long 
as the military occupation continues, such trade will be 
entirely on the sufferance of the Japanese and can be cut 
off at any moment. In commenting on the renewed con- 
versations between Ambassador Grew and Foreign 
Minister Nomura the Japanese press continues to stress 
the possibility of settling outstanding incidents between 
the United States and Japan but contains no hint of a 
fundamental change in policy which would serve as a 
safeguard against future incidents. Recent dispatches 
from Shanghai anticipate early seizure by Japan of the 
customs houses at Shanghai and Tientsin, long under in- 
ternational administration, and suggest that new incidents 
are almost inevitable. The Chinese victories at Kaifeng, 
Nanchang, and in the vicinity of Nanning may do more 
to soften Japanese policy than any spontaneous change 
of heart at Tokyo. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE SPANISH REFUGEES IN 
France has been rendered graver than ever by the French 
government's action in raiding the S. E. R. E., the official 
Spanish agency for aiding the refugees to emigrate to 
foreign countries. This leaves them dependent on imme- 
diate foreign aid if any appreciable number are to escape 
the Franco terror. Already 360,000 of the 500,000 per- 
sons who fled before Franco last spring have been forced 
back into Spain. Others are being returned daily. Most 
gone back so far are non-combatants— 


old men, women, and children. But nearly all of the 


of those who have 


remaining 140,000 are former militiamen who on return 
must face a Franco firing squad or a slower death in a 
concentration camp. It is estimated that at least one-third 
of them will meet immediate execution. Among the few 
children who remain are some score who were injured 
when their frantic mothers threw them through the win- 
dows of a moving train rather than see them returned to 
Spain. To make matters worse for those still in France, 
the French government has seized some of the equipment 
ind supplies sent the refugees from abroad. It has forced 
Spaniards who had settled in villages throughout France 
back into concentration camps, where few have adequate 
clothes for winter. Blankets are non-existent in some of 
these camps. Food is universally bad. Meanwhile, across 
the border the terror continues. The press of the provin- 
cial towns regularly publishes lengthy lists of the exe- 
cuted. In welcome contrast to the usual news we learn 
from Rome that the death sentences of two Basque priests 
have been commuted to thirty years’ imprisonment. But 
the same source reports that fifty priests are being held in 
a single prison—the Carmona Prison in Andalucia. Thus 


is Franco preserving Christianity in Spain, 
* 


THE LINE 


the right 


FOR 1940 IS FORMING 
Dewcy, Vandenberg, Taft, 


SO FAR 
definitely on 
Willkie, McNutt, and now Garner. Mr. Garner an- 
nounced last weck-end, with the modesty becoming a 
Texas Coolidge, that he would accept the nomination for 
President. At the same time he said he would “make no 
effort to control any delegates. The people should de- 
cide.” This is good homespun talk which will not of 
course keep Mr. Garner from trying to control as many 
delegates as possible to the end that the people should 
decide on a conservative Democrat, preferably from 
“common sense” to dismantle the New 


‘Texas, with the 


Deal. Y 

“DIRTY BUSINESS” WAS JUSTICE HOLMES'S 
term for wire-tapping by prosecuting agencies. Two new 
decisions by the Supreme Court make it harder than ever 
for the government to indulge in this kind of lawlessness. 
Both decisions, one by Frankfurter, the other by Roberts, 


forbid even the indirect use of evidence obtained by wire 














tapping. The case involved in the first decision hay, 
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interesting history. In 1937 the Supreme Court, speaki, 
through Justice Roberts, ordered a new trial for a gr 





thews are 
Randolph 
advertising 
for conviction. The same men appealed to the cour Federal T1 


of alleged Puget Sound liquor smugglers on the group; 
that evidence obtained from tapped wires had been used 


again on the ground that in the new trial conviction 


lint aga. 

obtained by the indirect use of evidence secured } ag nlaint 
i + { y , > : -f > a ae - nedae ai ‘ 
wife-tapping. Justice Frankfurter, for the court, tute,” whic 
a new trial in which the government must prove that thy scianaleal 
¢ : . : appearing 

evidence in question was obtained independently. THB 6. q+ enu 


permit indirect use of evidence illegally obtained, Ju: he institut 


Frankfurter said, would be to “stultify” the law. Jus: lies. J. B 

McReynolds, last of the “rugged individualists” on th: hearings v 

court, dissented. He was of the majority in the five tion of ¢ 
¢ CULIVL 

four decision in 1928 which permitted wire-tappin MR i+” atter 


Justice McReynolds is probably better prepared than vi vortising at 


are to explain how one can be ruggedly opposed to g Daily Mins 
ernment intervention in sweatshops but compla Po uncover 
about government invasion of the privacy of telep! Bthie tc on | 


and telegraph wires. charge ma 


+ 
THURMAN ARNOLD AND MAYOR LAGUARDIA men, that « 

ager Of F 
B Schlink, an 
Bvertisers, n 


should be interested in the Supreme Court's order affirm 
ing the decision of the District of Columbia Court 

Appeals in the Zirkin case. An A. F. of L. union obtaine: 
an injunction forbidding a C. I. O. union to picket i his report « 
concern with which the former had a contract. But th thusiastical 
higher courts agreed in voiding the injunction on thm the drive. ] 
ground that a jurisdictional strike is a “labor dispute [ vertising in 
within the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Ant sections of 
Injunction Act. Mayor LaGuardia has denied that suc 


strikes are protected by the act he sponsored. The | 


}the “expos 
Pport is nov 
guage of the act, quoted in last week’s Nation, scemeil 

clear enough to the Supreme Court, as it does to us. 1 

THE LA 
bon Califor 
pnored in tk 
the space gi 


decision should also give pause to Thurman Arnold, fr 
in his Indianapolis letter he included jurisdictional strik: 
among the labor-union practices which have “no reasot 
able connections” with the legitimate objectives of labs: 
ithe three t 
pmost subst 
been establ 
Associated 


nd 
palit 


unions. He proposes to use the anti-trust laws again 
these practices. But according to this new decision he cit 
not obtain injunctions under the anti-trust laws agains 
jurisdictional strikes, and the court’s reasoning will mak 
it more difficult to use the anti-trust laws in any for 
against them. Finally there is a moral here for the A.! 
of L. How can it consistently fight the menace of th 
labor injunction and at the same time try to use t 
weapon against the C. I. O.? Had the A. F. of L. su 


ceeded in the Zirkin case, the precedent would have bee 
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There is increasing evidence that in their foray against 
honest and legitimate consumer groups Dies and Mat- 
ers are acting as “transmission belts” for William 
Randolph Hearst and a number of leading American 
jdvertising and commercial interests. Last August the 
Federal Trade Commission issued a thirteen-page com- 
against Mr. Hearst's Good Housekeeping. The 
-omplaint charged that the Good Housekeeping “Insti- 
which places its seal of approval on advertisements 
appearing in the magazine, is something less than scien- 
ific. It enumerated a host of advertisements approved by 
the institute which were a blend of half-truths and whole 
]. B. Matthews’s report, issued while the FTC 
hearings were in progress, specifically cited the prose- 
1 of Good Housekeeping as part of the “Commu- 
attempt to undermine the sacred institution of ad- 
vertising and thereby wreck the profit system. The Hearst 
Daily Mirror boasted of its part in “helping Mr. Dies 
uncover communism” in the consumer movement. All 
this is on the public record. Far more significant is the 
harge made over the air by Drew Pearson and con- 
firmed in Space and Time, a news letter for advertising 
men, that on November 30 Richard Berlin, general man- 
ager of Hearst publications, George Sokolsky, F. J. 
Schlink, and representatives of two leading national ad- 
vertisers, meeting privately, heard J. B. Matthews read 
his report on consumer organization. They greeted it en- 
thusiastically, and Sokolsky outlined plans for promoting 


s the drive. Participants in the session emphasized that ad- 


vertising interests should bring pressure on “‘recalcitrant”’ 
sections of the press to insure sympathetic publicity for 


sthe “exposé.” The subsequent press coverage of the re- 


port is now history. Who owns Martin Dies? 
+ 
THE LA FOLLETTE COMMITTEE'S HEARINGS 


fon California’s migratory labor situation have been ig- 


Fnored in the press in a way that contrasts sharply with 


the space given the Dies and the NLRB hearings. Yet of 
the three the La Follette committee has produced the 
imost substantial and most sensational testimony. It has 
Bbeen established that as a result of the activities of the 
pAssociated Farmers, there have been far more violence 
land more extensive infringement of civil liberties 
Bin California than in any other agricultural region in 
the country. This is of particular significance in view of 
he fact that the Associated Farmers voted at their re- 
ment convention to extend their organization throughout 
the country. An Associated Farmers of Minnesota has 
tlteady been formed, and plans have been announced 
Bor organizing in twelve other states. In a 10,000-word 
piatement Paul S. Taylor, professor of economics at the 
niversity of California, presented to the committee a 
lasterly analysis of the agricultural-labor problem in 
lifornia and other parts of the country. He demon- 








strated statistically that the problem was not one of 
the relationship between a typical farmer and his hired 
men. Recent years have seen the development of a gr up 
of ‘farm operators’ who are not farmers in the tradi- 
tional sense of the word. They are rather farm employers 
who have introduced large-scale production in agricul- 
ture at the expense of a submerged class of migratory 
workers. Although California has gone farther than any 
other state in this direction, there is abundant evidence 
that it is merely providing a preview of events that may 


soon rock the entire country. 


~ 


EARL BROWDER’S ARREST ON CHARGES OF 
using a false passport now seems to have been the sig- 
nal for launching a widespread attack aagainst the Com- 
munist Party rather than the isolated prosecution of an 
individual who happens also to be head of a political 
movement. Jack Stachel, Communist trade-union leader, 
is being sought as a passport-fraud witness; Nicholas 
Dozenberg, reputed to be one of the founders of the party, 
has been arrested on charges of conspiracy after a melo- 
dramatic cross-country chase; and Harry Gannes, foreign- 
affairs expert of the Daily Worker, has been indicted 
for using a false passport. The case against Stachel and 
Dozenberg is yet to be revealed, but that against Gannes 
is not impressive. He is accused of obtaining a passport 
fraudulently in 1938, the fraud consisting in the fact that 
his application failed to mention a passport he obtained 
in his own name in 1926 and one he obtained for China 
in 1932 under the name of Jacobs. The statute of limi- 
tations, of course, bars prosecution of the 1932 offense. 
In the case of Gannes as in that of Browder the failure 
to admit use of a false passport is being used to cir- 
cumvent the statute of limitations. A more basic ques- 
tion is whether these prosecutions may not also become 
a means of circumscribing political liberty for Commu- 
nists or those suspected of sympathy with them—possi- 
bly a very large number, as the Dies committee's generous 
use of the red label indicates. 


% 


A LONG REPORT ON LIVING, WORKING, AND 
health conditions in the mining area of Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas, recently published by the Tri-State 
Survey Committee, shows that one does not have to go 
to the Dust Bowl or the valleys of California to find men 
and women living on a “Grapes of Wrath” standard. 
Workers in the area are largely descendants of English 
and Scotch-Irish pioneers with roots deep in the coun- 
try. The housing conditions of these Americans is incred- 
ibly bad. Out of 4,867 dwellings investigated, no fewer 
than 3,541 were classified as unfit for human habitation. 
Many are mere tar-paper shacks of two or three rooms. 
Inside plumbing and central heat are almost non-exist- 
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ent. Sanitary facilities are seriously deficient both in the 
homes and in the mines. As a result of such conditions, 
ill health is widespread. The most serious problem 1s the 
prevalence of tuberculosis, which originates as silicosis 
contracted in the lead and zinc mines. The tuberculosis 


death rate is about three times the national average. 
Although the mine operators have made commendable 
efforts to eliminate the silicosis hazard, the investigation 
shows that their efforts have been too narrow in scope. 
Public-health education and facilities are hopelessly in- 
adequate. Several previous investigations in this area 
have disclosed the same appalling conditions. How long 


will action be confined to reports? 


s 


CHARGES MADE BY JOHN L. SPIVAK AGAINST 
Father Coughlin in a series of articles in the New Masses 
warrant thorough investigation by the Department of 
Justice. Spivak accuses Coughlin of diverting tax-exempt 


funds to political uses of collecting money through the 


mail under false pretenses, and of filing false statements 
with the postal authorities about the circulation of his 
LY, i 1] Justice. 


charges have not only been incorporated in the articles 


Documents purporting to support these 


but have been submitted to the Department of Justice. 


Thus far the department has made no response. But 
Social Justice itself has responded with a hysterical and 


inflammatory attack on the New Masses editors, care- 


ly avoiding any discussion of the evidence. This may 


satisfy the Father's frenzied followers, but it should not 


satisfy the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which in the 


case of Communist leaders has displayed an irrepressible 
zcal. The 


litical integrity of 


Attorney General's silence is no tribute to the 


his d¢ partment. 


lrony at Geneva 


Pi: YCEEDINGS at Geneva last week were steeped in 


the spirit of irony. The League of Nations, waked 


1 


cp by the Russian invasion of Finland 


from a long | ‘ 


took more rapid and decisive action against a breach of 
the Covenant than it had ever previously attempted. For 
the first time it exercised its power of expulsion and 


against a state whose representative had argued elo- 


qu ntly year after year for effective measures to halt 
ageression. Now these rhetorical grenades were pi ked 


up by countriu 


aid was invoked, had been content to stall and compro- 


; which on former occasions, when League 
mise, and flung back in Moscow’s face. 

or all that, the verdict of the League was a just one. 
Russia's aggression against Finland is as inexcusable as 
Italy's rape of Ethiopia; indeed, more inexcusable because 
of the ideals the Soviets once championed and still claim 


to represent. In one of its earliest proclamations, on 


November 


The NATI y\ 


7, 1917, the Soviet government asked f 
§ 


just peace without annexations, which it defi 


follows: 


By annexation or seizure of foreign territo 


> 
government 


small and weak nationality by a large and 


understands any incorporation 


tr 
UW 


I 


state without a clear, definite, and voluntary expr 


of agreement and desire by the weak nationality, regard 


less of the time when such forcible incorporation to 


place... . 


If any nation whatsoever is detained by force wit! 


the boundaries of a certain state and. . 


. 1S not 


the right to determine the form of its state life by free 


voting and completely free from the presence of troops 
of the annexing or stronger state and without the | 


pressure, then the adjoining of that nation 


stronger state is annexation. 


Stalin cannot forget that he once subscribed to such 


policy, and his consciousness of guilt is betrayed | 


attempts to cover an imperialist adventure with 


ragged shifts as the Terijoki “people’s government 


Soviet hypocrisy does not make League hypocrisy 


more palatable, and the self-righteousness of son 


tions at Geneva was nauseating. An active part in t 


condemnation of Russia was played by states which | 


not hitherto been conspicuously active in promoting 


League principles and in any case are far enough ren 


from Russia to make moral courage cheap. The pitiabl: 


I 


nervousness of the small states neighboring cither Ru 


or Germany was proof of the demoralization of Europe 


and the belatedness of the League's effort to tak« 


for the rights of small nations. Between these two gr 


the representatives of Britain and France, the o: 


great powers remaining at Geneva, steered an 


course but finally agreed to support the resoluti 


ing for ex 


SN 


pulsion. However, a curious procedure 


adopted to safeguard the chins of those countries wit 


of 


Thirteen, 


several members abstaining, 


adopted in the Assembly, not by a roll-call vote, butt 


the failure of any delegate to rise in opposition 


The actual position as regards assistance to Finland i 


little altered by the League's action. The resolution made 


no call for sanctions against Russia but merely 


members, and non-members as well, to render what ac 


they could to the Finns. It will be interesting to see ho 


especially vociferous in condemning Russia will do to 


ward implementing this pledge of help. 


Meanwhile, there are signs that the invasion of Fin 


land may provide a cue for yet another peace offensiv 


Berlin. A Nazi plea to halt the war in order to stem tht 


red tide would undoubtedly meet a response in varied 


quarters. In the Allied countries, and still more in tM 


neutral states, there are men of property who woul’ 


forgive Hitler everything if he turned his ba k on Stalin 
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(taly, Spain, and the Catholic church are powerful forces 

ee in the same direction. But to do the British and 
French governments justice, they have so far shown no 
sion of being diverted by the Communist bogy from their 
, gainst the Nazis. Their present attitude seems rather 
+ there is little to choose between Hitlerism and Sta- 
lini _ but that the former offers the greater immediate 
ser. Both are nihilistic forces which can only stimu- 
ste € ich other’s growth. For our part we can think of 

step more fatal to the Western powers than to form 
iJliance with Germany against the Soviets. At one 
+roke it would revive fascist morale everywhere and give 


Hitler a safe passage to his goal—the mastery of Europe. 


Investors Organize 


MALL investors are the cannon fodder of corporate 
S finance. When big business intrenches to resist some 
lleged onslaught of government on the rights of private 

erprise, the little men and the widows and orphans 
ye sent into the front line. And when a corporation 
comes to grief owing to mismanagement or plain skul- 
luggery, it is the same people, more often than not, who 

left aie the bag. The big insiders all too fre- 
ae can take advantage of advance information to 
retire unscathed, In 1929, as is well known, leading New 
York banks urged customers to buy their stock at the 
very time the top officers were steadily unloading in an- 
nation of trouble. 

The experiences of the past ten years have made small 
avestors rather more cautious—which is as much a fac- 
tor in the present sluggishness of Wall Street as the 
hostility” of Washington—while, thanks to the Federal 
Securities Act and the activities of the SEC, highway rob- 
bery of stockholders has been made both harder and more 
lang rous. Nevertheless, the man with a few thousand 

lars to invest outside the government bond market 
stil] finds the scales weighted against him. Corporations 
are now compelled to make greater disclosure of infor- 
mation, but it is not always readily available, especially 
to those living in the country, nor is it in a form easily 
digested by the financially inexpert. 

For this reason we welcome the formation of the 
American Investors’ Union, which intends to maintain a 
vigilant watch on developments in the investment, sav- 
ings, and life-insurance fields. It will subject the accounts 
of corporations in which members are interested to criti- 
al analysis, examine merger and reorganization pro- 
posals, and give advice on investment lists and insurance 
programs. It will also seek to enlarge the influence of small 
stockholders in corporate meetings and, when authorized, 
will act as proxy for members. Finally it will work to 


strengthen existing legislation designed to safeguard in- 





‘tors and will organize opposition to laws which 


4 | | 
The union has an 


threaten to diminish their rights. 


pressive list of sponsors and includes on its board of 


directors John T. Flynn, well-known financial writer 
Paul J. Kern, president of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission; Dr. Robert Lynd, coauthor of 
“Middletown”: Councilman Robert K. Straus of New 


York ( ity: Prof ssor ¢ olston I \ irn 
Consumers’ Union: 


preside nt ol 
A. Brady of the 


Reis, at 


and Professor Robert 
Bernard |. ithor of 
American It 


Worthy of Dies 


bey daily press, never strongly prejudiced in favor 
of labor, has been making the most of the Smith 
investigation of the NLRB. First prize for di 
Howard's ex-liberal New 
Telegram, which ran an eight-column line, “Shoot Rivals, 
C. I. O. Union Told. House Told Labor Board Knew 
Would Kill A. F. L. Miners 


The Story, as might have bec 


University of California. 


c Betrayal of the ivestor , 


} 


“False Security: th 


and a leading accountant, is to be t 


stortion 


goes to Roy W. York World- 


of Order. ‘Faster Than 


Rabbits 
slightly exaggerated. The headline 


n guessed, was 


grew out of a memo- 
in on what another man said 
later. I 


the impression made by story and heads, th 


randum written by one m 


a third man had said. A day sut too late to erase 


man who 


was supposed to have said it denied it. But the news- 
papers are not as much at fault as the committ vhich 
is conducting its investigation in slaphappy fashion, 


skittering frem one obscure memorandum and its swec; 


ing charges to another, without finishing any topic o1 


giving persons slandered or accused a fair opp 
investigators are not only 


ortunity 
to be heard in reply. These 
they 


finds himself lost in 


anti-labor; are also incompetent. The reader soon 


emoranda that 
al of backgro 


, ; 
supplied. A requ st by 


Pj 
counsel for the NLRB, for regen to 


a maze of m no on 
could understand without a great d 
and the background is 
Charles Fahy, 


examine or cross-examine witnesses was denied 


never 


. Permis- 
sion to introduce evidence in rebuttal after damaging 


memoranda had been read was “neither granted no: 


denied.” Arthur Krock set a new high in fatuity when 
he wrote of these requests that “in refusing to permit 
the board’s counsel to control the order of the P 


Mr. Smitl 
inquiry at the beginning.” 


roceeding 
1 appeared be setting a high standard 

One could as justly say that 
the request of accused persons for defense counsel was 
an attempt to control the order of court proceedings. 

thought” appeared in Turner 
Catledge’s story of the Smith investigation in last Sun- 
day’s New York Times. ‘ 


thought,” 


An interesting “first 
‘There was some oddity, on first 
“in the revelation that board 
members left memoranda in their files criticizing or 


Catledge wrote, 
condemning the conduct of important officials of the 


agency.” The memoranda WP sah to were principally 
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those of the board’s newest member and the committce’s 
star witness, William M. Leiserson. After July 20, when 
the resolution authorizing the investigation was passed, 
Dr. Leiserson should have realized that every word he 
wrote subpoenaed by a hostile committee. 


At the hearing, though both the chairman and the 


would be 


counsel were obviously uninterested in what he had to 
say, Dr. Leiserson did manage to read into the record 
some sections of a carefully written defense of the act 
and of the board which contrasted strangely with his 
intra-office notes. This part of his testimony was 
either buried or omitted in the reports in most news- 


papers. One sentence, coming as it does from the com- 


| 
mittee’s principal eyewitness of the board's alleged 
wickedness, should have a deflating effect on the ‘‘revela- 
tions” to which the committee has treated an eager press. 
“T must say,” Dr. Leiserson declared, “that on the whole 
the other members of the board are to be commended 
for the good job they have done under very trying cir- 
cumstances."" A companion sentence throws a not too 
ight on Dr. Leiserson’s judgment in putting 
way of such a committee vague memoranda airing 
his differences with the other members of the board. “I 
think a great injustice has been done to a devoted body 
of public servants,’” Dr. Leiserson said, “by the manner 
in which blanket charges of partisanship and misbe- 
havior have been directed at employees and agents of 
the board.’’ So do we. 

We have no doubt that the NLRB has made its mis- 
takes, but we are not prepared to condemn it on the basis 
of ex parte proceedings, particularly when the charges 
made are vague and susp iously unsupported by concrete 
cvidence. We withhold comment on the complaint of 
Elinore M. Herrick, New York regional director, about 

un-American” methods in the investigation of her office 
hy the board until both sides have been heard—in the 
American way. We are not even disposed to pass judg- 
ment in the case of Dr. Leiserson’s charges against 
Jathan Witt, secretary of the NLRB. Witt's past record 
and Dr. Leiserson’s admission that he based the charge 
of partiality against Witt “merely upon impression” lead 
us to conclude that Dr, Leiserson may be too impression- 
able. If anyone is guilty of lacking impartiality, it is the 
committee’s counsel. According to Labor, organ of the 
railroad brotherhoods, Toland has been the Washington 


representative of Earl F. Reed, a Pittsburgh corpo- 


I 
rition lawyer and head of the committee of fifty-eight 
American Libs rty Le Prue lawyers which solemnly assured 
the country that the Wagner Act was unconstitutional. 


‘Toland 
official of the International Juridical Association threatens 


; effort to drag in the red bogy in questioning an 


to involve the committee in a jurisdictional dispute with 
the Dies committee. His fantastic attempt at one point to 
make it appear that the Labor Board might accuse parish 


priests of unfair labor practices is worthy of Dies. 


The NATION 


Heywood broun 


(CC OME years ago,” wrote Heywood Broun back 
S 1927, “I discovered that it was easier to 

about myself than any other subject.” He could hardj 

have picked a richer mine to work. For Brour 


wrote of himself neurotically or as one who merited 


] 


attention for his own sake; he wrote lustily of hims 
as the incidental center of a whole succession of liye] 
environments. There was Broun the Poker Player ap; 
Bon Vivant, Broun the Father, Broun the Crusad 
Broun the Musical Comedy Actor, Broun the & 
Broun the Amateur Painter, Broun the Militant Trad 
Unionist, Broun the Communist Sympathizer, Br 
Dog Fancier, Broun the Religionist. Always the activi 
the way of life, was the important thing, even tho 
emerged purely and unblushingly in the form of 
impact it made on the mind of Heywood Broun. 

{t is hard to escape the feeling that Broun’s choice o' 
mediums dictated the course of his life, converting 
from a genial shiftlessness to a stubborn, if easy-gois 
quest of a holy grail. Broun started out with more t! 
the usual complement of honesty, a genuine fecling 
good-fellowship, and a vast capacity to be impresse 
Having to set down his thoughts from day to day, h: 
found himself in time driven into positions which he 
would not have approached in cold theory. These stand 
on particular issues he defended with skill and passio: 
and as he did so the logic of events moved him to an 
acceptance of more general positions. Unburdened }; 
any theoretical frames of reference, he gave himself un: 
sparingly and with great gusto in single engagements 
but often found himself unable to go along with the 
same comrades-in-arms in subsequent campaigns. From 
a passionate adherence to a Voltairean liberalism he 
passed through the fires of the Sacco-Vanzetti case to th: 
conclusion that “there is no reason to respect the man 
who keeps his mind so open after the storm has broke 
that he cannot temper the wind to any shorn lamb.” He 
ran for Congress as a Socialist, only to abandon the part 
shortly afterward in a leftward drift that went on un 
checked until the Russian-German pact turned him | 
hot indignation against the Communists. 

His intense honesty and what he called his “extraord: 
nary mixture of sophistication and naivete” proved tragic 
for Heywood Broun, driving him always in search of 2 
haven, and leaving frequent scars where he found him 
self forced to turn against old friends. But if his odyss¢ 
was tragic for him, it was a boon to the causes he es 
poused, for everything Broun championed was the 
stronger for his adherence. His passion and eloquence i 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti were the equal of Zolas 
“accuse”; the American Newspaper Guild is a monu 
ment to his tireless efforts for labor; and The Nation is 


certainly the richer for his contributions to its pages. 
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The Great Debate 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
N THIS issue of The Nation four contributors discuss 
+d future of Europe. All of them are persons of long 
experience in the jungles of European relations. This 
does not mean that they follow identical tracks or come 
out at the same place. Each has his particular angle of 
pproach and emerges with a theory of his own. But at 
this stage in the war difference is more valuable than 
unanimity. What we need today is not cut-and-dried 
specifications for a new and orderly Europe. We need, 
rather, to accumulate and examine data, compare notes, 
exchange ideas, and slowly crystallize conclusions that 
stand a chance of representing a consensus of free opin- 
ion when the war ends. 
The discussions in The Nation this weck are the first 
f many that will appear in the months to come. We 
hope to present contributions by Europeans now in exile, 
whose Opinions must carry particular weight; by repre- 
tives of the smaller European neutrals, whose stake 
th war and peace is almost as great as that of the 
gerents; and by Americans who understand the 
gnificance of our role as a great power in a contracting 
In the course of this debate Te Nation will work 
t its own editorial position. A new world order cannot 
lt in a day—even on paper. 


A good many good people are cynical about the whole 
t. They recall the results of similar well-meaning 
liscussions in the last war. Then, as now, liberals, paci- 
laborites, Socialists talked into existence the idea 
of a great European union to be formed when the fight- 
ng ended. Popular support for the war was largely 
founded in the ideas of such groups. At Versailles they 
—aind Europe—were betrayed. Today many persons in 
imilar groups, like burned children, shun the peace 
plans being generated by the present struggle. They are 
wary of enthusiasms and commitments that may be used 
tor contrary ends by those who make policy. Such a state 
{ mind is natural, but it is self-defeating too. The hope 
{ the world lies in a constructive and generous peace; 
and men and women with enough disinterested wisdom 
to help frame or promote it cannot claim exemption 
decause they fear betrayal. They can only add vigilance 
to their efforts and try to back them up with power as 
well as good intentions. 

This is just as true in America as it is in Europe. The 
ort of settlement reached after the war will determine 
the course of American trade, the size of our navy, our 
relations with every country in the world, and in the end 
ut political and economic institutions here at home. 
The war in Europe may not be “our war,” but the peace 
will be our peace even if we neither fight for it nor 
help negotiate it. 








Whatever their ditferences, the contributors to this 


the need of crea 


issue join in one major conclusion 
a federal union of European states at the end of the 
war. That this proposal implies a vast overturn of ex: 
ing relationships and institutions, none of them denics 
Military victory over Hitler is only the first and most 
obvious objective. Revolution in Germany—halted some- 
how this side of communist dictatorship; suppression of 
the violent nationalisms that have barricaded themselves 
behind insuperable tariff walls; the ousting of reaction- 
ary governments now in control on both sides of the 
struggle: these are a few basic prerequisites of a Euro- 
pean peace based on union. Beyond them lies the de- 
mand for fundamental social change throughout an im- 
poverished continent, change which will take from Hit- 
ler, and from Stalin as well, the power to rouse a popula- 
tion suffering under the growing ills of capitalism and, 
in many parts of Europe, under the remnants of a de- 
cayed feudalism. To face these staggering difficulties 
and consider how they are to be overcome is as impor- 
tant as the formulation of peace terms, and it is an in- 


escapable part of the same job. 
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London, December 4 

MAKE no pretense to be able to state the war aims 

of the Chamberlain government. I remain strongly 
opposed to that government, and convinced that its 
foreign policy in recent years has been a long sequence 
of disastrous blunders. I believe that if the British and 
French governments had stood solidly behind the policy 
of collective security from the moment that Nazi ag- 
gression first became a serious menace, either war could 
have been averted, or, if it had come, we could have been 
certain of confronting the aggressor with an overwhelm- 


I am convinced that we ought to have 


ing opposition 
stood firm in 1938, at the time of the Munich surrender, 
and that we could at that time have made sure of securing 
the help of the Soviet Union. I hold that, in default of 
that help, the unilateral pledge to Poland was a blunder, 
and that it has landed Great Britain and France in war 
under unfavorable conditions which a wiser policy could 
have avoided. 

Nevertheless, now that Great Britain and France are 
at war with the Nazis I feel I must support the war, be 
cause there can be no real peace or security in Europe and 


no decency in international relations until the monstrous 


machine which the Nazis have built up for purposes of 
military and economic aggression has been put out of 
ction. I believe I share that feeling with the vast ma- 
jority of my fellow-citizens. Our first and foremost war 
aim is to check and to defeat a political gangsterism 
which has become an intolerable threat to all decent liv- 
ing, except for those who are far enough removed from 
it not yet to appreciate its menace. 

Therefore, despite all my dislike and suspicion of the 
Chamberlain government, I support the war. But it does 
not follow that 1, or those who think as I do, regard a 
military victory as our principal war objective. We want 
most, not a military victory which might lead to a second 
Versailles and a second Hitler—each worse than the first 

but a German democratic revolution, which will create 
in Germany a government with which we can hope to 
make peace on fair and equal terms. Such a revolution, 
we are aware, cannot be made from outside Germany. It 
must be the work of the German people, disillusioned 
with the fruits of the predatory militarism by which they 
are now enthralled. But the revolution can be helped, 
though it cannot be made, from outside Germany; and 


it should be a principal objective of British policy to help 


it in every possible way. 
Nazi propagan la is 


The aim of to represent Great 


British Labor’s Double War 


BY G. D. H. COLE 


The NATION 





Britain as fighting a war for British imperialism. But th 
is sheer perversion of the real facts. The opponents of 


the Chamberlain government are well aware of the 
danger that, under its auspices, imperialist motives are 
bound to count for much; for the British Conservatives 
have no intention of renouncing British control over th: 
colonial empire if they can find means of keeping it. But 
that is a very different matter from fighting an imperialist 
war, and it would be impossible to rally the support of 
the British people behind a war fought mainly for im- 
perialist ends. Nor are the opponents of imperialism in 
Great Britain at all minded to surrender the British Em- 
pire to Hitler, so that he may exploit it with much greater 
ruthlessness. We want to end empires, not to transfer 
them from one state to another. 

t is not easy to combine the two tasks which at present 
face the democratic forces in Great Britain—to suppor 


} 


the war, and to oppose the government so as to bring 


about a creative peace. Nor is it easy to state the terms: 


7 


peace for which we stand, for these must depend in par 
on the development both of military operations and of 
conditions inside Germany—to say nothing of the 

known factor of Soviet Russia. In order to state the aim 
of British democracy, I have to make assumptions; and 
I shall assume at this point the fall of Hitler and the 


possibility of then establishing in Germany a democratic 


regime. 

On that assumption I want, and I think British demo- 
crats generally want, some sort of federal union of the 
states of Western Europe. I do not believe it is practicable 
to aim at a federation wide enough to include the United 
States or any of the other independent states of the 
American continent. Nor do I believe that it is practicabl 
to include the Soviet Union, or the countries of the Far 
East. I hope, indeed, for some sort of league wide enough 
to draw all these states together for certain forms ot 
common action; but for Europe—at any rate for Western 
Europe—I feel sure we must aim at a much closer union 
than is yet possible for the world as a whole. 

Our aim, then, must be a federation of as much o! 
Europe as can be brought to agree on a basis involving : 
complete pooling of all armed forces other than police, « 
creation of a network of common services, especially 1 
the field of transport, directly controlled by the federa 
tion, a common Parliament democratically elected by the 
citizens of the constituent states (and therewith, I hold 
personally, a common elected executive authority with 
powers and functions not unlike those of the President 
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United States). Over the whole area of the federa- 
there must be a great effort to develop economic 
aboration and a common public opinion based on free 
movement and intercourse between the peoples; and, on 
ther hand, there must be for each national group 


r each important minority the fullest freedom to 


and develop its own culture and its own institu- 
tions of local and regional government. 
| am convinced that no federation of this sort can be 
workable as long as any state included in it retains a 
arate Colonial empire of its own. Accordingly, I be- 
that federation involves a complete pooling of all 
ial empires, under the direct authority of the federi- 
) as a Whole. As for the British dominions and India, 
| believe that they should be given the right to enter the 
federation as equal partners, if they so desire. 


This is, of course, the merest outline, needing to be 
| in at many points. But I have no space to develop 


fon) 


ther here, save in one aspect. I am sure federation 
t work unless the states composing it possess com- 
political and economic institutions, and are all, 
road sense, animated by a common idea. The only 
apable of uniting Western Europe into such a feder- 
1 as I suggest is the idea of democracy, economic as 
as political, growing out of the half-democracy 
has developed gradually in most of them in the 
ise of the past hundred years. Federation is impossible 
n, say, democratic Sweden or Switzerland and 
tarist Germany or Italy. It is not possible without 
itions in those countries, or without large advances 
rd democracy in the greater capitalist states, such as 
Great Britain. 
British democrats must aim at overthrowing the Nazi 


Alyy 


because there is no hope of European federation 


while it lasts. But they have also to wage a struggle on 


, the home front for British democracy, and to do all they 


can by close common action with French democrats to 
further the advance of democracy in France. They have 
to do this in order to create a public opinion which will 

t when the time comes, on a democratic and con- 
structive peace, and in the meantime will protest loudly 
and vigorously against any attempt to win the war for 
other than democratic ends. 

So far I have been writing on the assumption—essen- 
tial to a decent and creative peace—of revolution in 
Germany. But what if the German revolution fails to 
happen? I confess that without that assumption I find it 
exceedingly difficult to formulate war aims at all. For 
unless the Germans do revolt against Hitler before all 
Western Europe has been devastated and exhausted by 
prolonged warfare, it looks very much as if the making 
of the peace will be a matter neither for Mr. Chamberlain 
nor for British democracy nor for Hitler nor for the 
German people, but for Stalin; and I do not pretend even 





701 


seace Stalin would be likely to 
As a Socialist I pro- 


to guess what sort of 


+ 


I 
to an exhausted Europe 


dictate 
foundly admire many of the achievements of the Soviet 
Union; but in common with the vast majority of my 


institut 


fellow-Socialists I do not believe that the ions 


up in barbaric Russia are suitab] 


without great modification, for being transplanted to the 


< 


which have been built 


more civilized countries of the West. In Western Europe 
we have established, under a capitalist system which has 
been rapidly becoming obsolete, certain habits and inst! 
tutions which are of permanent value; and it would b 

a disaster to humanity if these habits and institutions wer 

now to be uprooted and destroyed. High among them I 
rank the value set on individual liberty and the toleration 
within fairly broad limits, of differences of opinion and 
behavior, the freedom, still within limits, of speech and 


writing, and the freedom to assemble and organize vol 


untarily for a host of purposes and causes of every sort 
and kind 

One of our chief war aims is the preservation of these 
values as a foundation on which to build the democratic 
socicty of the future. The Nazis have trampled on them 
deliberately, as inconsistent with the totalitarian ambi 
tions of the military state. The Russians have never pos 
sessed them. We, who have known them and cherish 
them, are fighting that they may be preserved. For the 
are the human habits and institutions by which alone de- 
mocracy can save itself from the menace of the leviathan 
state, armed as it is now with the formidable weapons of 
mass-production, not only of instruments of destruction, 
but of human opinion as well. 

Our war aim, then, little as our rulers of today may 
love it, is democracy; and as Hitlerism is the principal 
enemy of democracy, in fightmng Hitler they are urged 
forward to fight for democracy even against their will. 
That is why British Labor and British radicalism are sup- 
porting the war, despite their intense dislike and mistrust 
of the Chamberlain government. That, also, is why it is 
absurd to label the struggle an “imperialist war.” For in 
fighting against Hitler's endeavor to turn the greater part 
of Europe into a German colonial empire of hewers and 
delvers for the Nazi Reich, the British government can- 
not but be driven, however little it wishes any such thing, 
toward the emancipation of its own subject peoples. 

Western Europe must “federate or perish”; and it can- 
not federate until the tyranny of Nazism has been over- 
thrown. Nor can it hope to federate, and work successfully 
its new collective institutions, except on a firm basis of 
democratic control. These objectives alone make sense of 
a struggle in which much else seems hopelessly confused. 
Finally, in struggling for these war aims of democracy, 
both against Hitler and in dealing with their own govern- 


ments, European democrats need every ounce of help 


they can be given by the friends of democracy in the 
United States. 











EVILLE CHAMBERLAIN said the other day 
that we must distinguish between war aims and 
peace aims. For once I agree with him. The aim 

of the present war is quite simple and purely negative. 

It is to put an end to German aggression and rescue its 

victims. No other way of doing that remained. Heaven 

knows that the British and French governments did theie 
best—or worst—to avoid war by making concessions to 

Hitler in the hope of appeasing him; and it was this 

policy of appeasement that made war finally inevitable, 

as some of us foresaw that it would. We are at war now 
because we did not take the risk of war in time. Hitler 
could almost certainly have been stopped without war at 
any time up to last March—and even perhaps as late as 
last March 
made it clear to him that if he did not stop they would 
fight. As Pravda said on August 14, ten days before the 


signature of the Soviet-German pact: 


if the British and French governments had 


The countries that are called democratic . yielded 
to the aggressors not because they are weaker—the bloc 
of capitalist democratic countries is stronger than the 
Fascists. What was the cause of the free hand that they 
gave to the aggressors? Comrade Stalin indicated the 
essential cause in his historic report to the eighteenth 
congress of the Bolshevik Party. He said: ‘The essential 
cause consists in the renunciation by most of the non- 
aggressive countries, England and France in particular, 

of the policy of collective security, the policy of collec- 

tive resistance to the aggressors.’ 

This is not an imperialist war on the part of the Allies. 
One of the paradoxes of the situation has been that a 
British government mainly composed of members of the 
party that claimed a monopoly of imperialism has done 
more to damage the British Empire and ruin its prestige 
than any previous government in history. Whatever the 
result of the present war may be, I doubt whether the 
harm done to the British Empire can ever be repaired. 

Nor is this a capitalist war. Finance and big business 
in England and France have been for some time past 
ultra-pacifist. They have advocated peace at any price— 
even at the price of sacrificing vital British interests and 
allowing Hitler to dominate the greater part of the Euro- 
pean continent because, as Philip La Follette said in his 
speech to the Economic Club of New York last spring, 
they put their class interests, or what they believe to be 
their class interests, before those of their countries. They 
have feared that war might lead to social change, as it 
possibly will, especially in England. They have called 
social change “bolshevism” or “communism,” to hood- 


he Menace of a United Germany 


BY ROBERT DELL 





The NATION 





Decemb 














wink the people. One thing that attracted them to Hitle, 





was his destruction of organized labor. Now that Stalip 


dil 





has sacrificed communism to Russian imperial interest; 





and thrown the whole European labor movement int 





confusion, the British ruling classes are disposed to be 





lenient toward Russia. 





This is a people's war. The British pro-Nazis were 





obliged to change their policy, much against their will 





by the pressure of public opinion. Last March the British 





and French people awoke to the fact that they had beer 





duped by the promise of “peace for our time,” and tl 





determined to put an end to concessions to Hitler. In hh 





speech in the House of Commons on March 15, after 





Hitler's entry into Prague, Chamberlain declared tha 





what had happened could not make him change h 





policy. Three or four days later he had to eat his words 





He was faced with the choice of changing his policy 





resigning, and he chose the former. Had not his vanit; 





been stronger than his concern for the welfare of his 





country he would have resigned after the catastrophic 


failure of his policy had been demonstrated. I am not 






surprised that his continued presence at the head of th: 





government causes England to be distrusted in Americ: 





and elsewhere, but he cannot turn back now. He is n 





longer master of the situation. There is no enthusiasn 





for the war in England and France, but there is a firm 
determination to carry it through to victory. 






I am convinced that the British and French peoples 






will tolerate no peace negotiations with Germany 





Germany has been beaten and reduced to: impotence 
They are unlikely to be taken in by the talk of commu: 






nism in Germany, which no doubt has its source in Naz 





propaganda. Communism is unlikely in Germany, and in 





any case it could be no worse than the Nazi regime 
Hitler undoubtedly wants peace—on his own terms. H: 
was forced into war because, confident that Englan¢ 
would never fight, he had gone too far to draw back 
But these are reasons why the Allies should go on with 
the war. All intelligent people in England and France 
know that Goring or the Reichswehr would be no im 
provement on Hitler. Hitler's aggressive foreign polic) 
is not new. It is the continuation and logical development 











of the policy of imperial Germany before 1914, one 
the bases of which was the Drang nach Osten. 






No peace aims are necessary to justify the war, but vw: 
ought to consider what we are going to do if the Allies 
are victorious. If they are not, the Allies will have 
voice in the matter and will no doubt have to submit to! 
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nace treaty even more oppressive than the Treaty of 
grest-Litovsk, compared to which the peace treaties of 





were extremely lenient, although too many people 
to have forgotten that fact. 






For my part I believe that European federation—the 





n of the United States of Europe—is the only solu- 





q. but I am not blind to the immense difficulties in 





way of it, and we had better first consider what 





should be done in any case. The fundamental error of 
the peace treaties of 1919 was that they broke up Austria- 






Hungary and left Germany intact except for a certain 





ution of territory, whereas they should have done 





tly the contrary. The history of the last twenty years 
ideed justified the dictum that if Austria did not 






it would have to be invented. We must now reverse 





ess of 1919 by restoring Austria and breaking up 





I do not mean that we should restore the em- 
pire of the Hapsburgs. What is needed is a Danubian 


federation. 


Uermany. 







Th problem of Germany is quite other. We must 





gnize that we have to do with an abnormal country. 
An eminent diplomatist said to me in Berlin in 1933: 






[his is not a normal civilized country, and the German 





government is not a normal civilized government and 





not be dealt with as if it were one.” This is the truth, 





and the removal of Hitler would not change it. It his 





book “Unto Caesar” F. A. Voigt says: “Only the shal- 





lowest understanding will see in the National Socialist 





revolution ‘the result of Versailles.’ That revolution ts the 





nightmare of German genius come true. In the history of 





the Third Realm Versailles is but an incident and the 





Great War but an episode.” He is undoubtedly right. The 





success of the Nazi movement was due fundamentally to 





something in the German subconsciousness. It was fore- 





told more than a century ago by great Germans who 





knew nothing about the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Voigt 





jotes a prophecy of Hdlderlin’s that the German people 





would be “made barbarous by industry and science and 





even by religion.” 








ler to be infallible in all matters concerning the moral 


and social interests of the people. 

Heine foretold the Nazi movement in a remarkable 
passage in which he even foresaw the pagan revival in 
Germany. “The old gods,” he said, 
off their statues and descend from their pedestals.” 


“Xenien 


lutionary class in Germany was the middle class. They 


Goethe and Schiller said in the that the revo- 


were justified 140 years later by the Nazi revolution, 
which was, to begin with, essentially a middle-class move- 
ment. Much later, after the war of 1870, which he re- 
garded as a defeat for German civilization, Nietzsche 
foretold the appearance on the German scene of a man 
such as Hitler, in whom, he said, “degeneracy determines 
an excess of spiritual and nervous electrical discharge.” 
Such a man, he said, inspired fear, for “the fanatic, the 
man possessed, the religious epileptic, all eccentrics, 
have been regarded as the highest types of power, as 
divine. 

In an interview with H. R. Knickerbocker published 
not long before I left Europe, Dr. Carl G. Jung said that 
Hitler belongs in the category of magician-chiefs to 
whom their followers attribute supernatural powers. 
“Hitler,” Dr. Jung said, “is the mirror of the subcon- 
sciousness of every German, a loud-speaker who magni- 
fies the imperceptible murmurs of the German soul.” 
Vernon Bartlett expressed the same thing in different 
words when he said: “Mussolini rules Italy; Hitler is 
Germany.” That is still true even if there is a certain 
amount of discontent in Germany at the present moment. 
If we distingvish between Hitler and the German people 
we shall make a disastrous mistake despite the sizable 
ininority of determined anti-Nazis who have undergone 
ruthless persecution for their beliefs. When I returned 
to Germany in 1933 I was struck by the fact that many 
people whom I had known as sincere republicans and 
democrats had become equally sincere Nazis. In reality, 
they had been subconsciously Nazi all the time. 








Hitlerism is essen- 














a religion, 






and Hitler is pri- 





marily a religious 





eader. G6ring said 
in an article pub- 
shed in the now 
London 
Post op 
January 31, 1934, 
that as Catholics 
D Pope 
to be infallible in 
faith 
and morals, so the 
Nazis believe Hit- 
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LOOK OUT, BRAUCHITSCH, HES CETTING ANOTHER INSPIRATION !* 


The success of 
the Nazi move- 
ment was due to 


several causes, onc 


of which was the 





world economi 











crisis, but its chief 
immediate cause 
was the concessions 
made by England 
and France to Ger- 
nany. In an article 
published in the 
Temps in 1929 Dr. 
Wilhelm Forster, 
well - known 


German 


the 





pacifist, 
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said that it would be a mistake to evacuate the Rhine- 
land, for its evacuation would lead to a great militarist 


and nationalist revival in Germany. I criticized him 
at the time, but I discovered later that he was right. 
He knew his fellow-countrymen better than I did. 
Hitler never counted as a force 1n German politics until 
1930, after the evacuation of the Rhineland. At the 
German general election of 1928, nine years after the 


signature of the Treaty of Versailles and five years after 
the occupation of the Ruhr, there was not enough resent- 
ment left in Germany at those events to give Hitler more 
than 800,000 votes in the whole country. At the general 
election in September, 1930, after the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, he polled between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
votes. In March, 1933, he made himself absolute master 
of Germany in a few days, without any opposition, 
although Germany had the strongest trade-union organi- 
zation in the world and the Socialist and Communist 
parties were very large and powerful. 

If Gocthe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Heine, Nietzsche, and 
other great Germans were able to make prophecies that 
have been fulfilled, it can have been only because they 
recognized certain faults in the German character. Every 
nation has certain peculiar characteristics which, although 
they are not shared by every individual, are so prevalent 
that they may rightly be called national, and which show 
themselves particularly in collective action or inaction. 
They are due not to race but to national history, environ- 
climate, upbringing, institutions, and other causes. 


I 
In Germany an im] 


ment, 
vortant factor has been the bad influ- 
ence of certain German philosophers, notably Hegel and 
Fichte. Amot 


are an inferiority complex 


g the chief German national characteristics 


a craving for a Fuhrer, and 


an abnormal lack of common sense, which means a lack 
of political sense. Biilow was right when he said: “Wr 
sind ein unpolitisches Volk.” The unifi ation of Germany 
in 1871 intensified the faults of the German character 


and converted Germany into a huge machine which 


| 


crushed whatever indepen lence there was and destroyed 


individual initiative. When the machine broke down in 


1918, most Germans were helpless. 
Moreover, unified 
Europe ever since it exist 1, and 


iter menace than ever the 


Germany has been a menace to 
particular to France. 
For the fact that it is now a gt 
German Social Democrats have a heavy responsibility. As 


Mr. Voigt 


says in the book already quoted: 
] 


They carried the work of Bismarck one stage further 
in circumstances far more difficult than Bismarck ever 
had to face. And it is this work which Hitler and the 
National Socialists ire compl ind striving to ex- 
nd—on foundations which would have been destroyed 
had it not been for the Social Democrats. Without the 
Social Democrats and their organized and highly disci- 
pline ! following, the unity of the German I mpuire would 


have perished in 1918. 
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Mr. Voigt thinks that it was to the credit of the So 
Democrats that they sacrificed socialism to German pn). 





tionalism. I cannot agree with him. Had German 





perished in 1918, we should have been saved this wa; 





One thing is certain. The French will not, if they 





help it, tolerate the menace of a united Germany on the: 
’ Aivil 





frontier any longer. They have had to put up with it for 





nearly seventy years and they have had enough of it 
If the Allics have the victory, the French will probab 
insist on the break-up of the German Empire into jts 
constituent parts and on the reduction of Prussia to jj 







original dimensions. They will certainly insist on why 
they asked for in 1919, namely, the separation of | 

Rhineland from Germany and its conversion into ap 
autonomous and neutralized state with its bridgcheads 
garrisoned by the French army. I was opposed to th: 
French demand in 1919, but experience has taught me 
that the French were right. They abandoned that demand 
in return for guaranties by England and the United State; 









which were not implemented. The French felt, quit 
rightly, that they had been badly let down, and they ar 






determined not to be let down again. When the Germ 





sheep were split up into little flocks with inoffensive litt 





Fiihrers, they were harmless. When the sheep becam: 





united in a single flock with a single bellwether, the 





became moutons enragés. Germany is a pathological 





1 


and needs pathological treatment. I do not say that the 





German people will never change, but it will take a long 





time to bring them to sanity and civilization. 






If there is no European federation, it will be nc 





to put the German states for a time under some sort 






tutelage. They should be treated as mental patiet 

as criminals. The Treaty of Versailles was much t 
severe economically and too lenient politically. Th 
peace treaty will have to be severe politically but ver 
lenient economically, There must be no indemnit: 









if nicknamed “reparations,” and everything must be d 
to foster the economic life of the German states. Th 
should be forbidden to have a totalitarian regime but 


should be allowed to have either a monarchy or a re} 








t 


as they prefer. The matter would be immensely simplified 





by a European federation of which all the German states 






would be members. In any case a European customs un! 





; 


is essential, for we cannot permit the German states 







rd 


have a customs union of their own. We must get fi 





of all the tariff barriers that are ruining the economic lil: 
of Europe. A European federation would be part: ular 






to the advantage of the small countries, for it would make 





the continued existence and autonomy of even the sma 
est country possible. Without federation, the very small 
European countries can hardly survive. It was incy 

that the Baltic states, for example, should fall undet 
Russian or German domination. A European federation 
would make a Danubian federation unnecessary. 
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As I have said, the difficulties in the way of European 
jeration are immense. The linguistic and other differ- 
; make it much more difficult to form a United States 
Europe than it was to form the United States of 
America. But the difficulties are less great than would be 
of Clarence Streit’s proposed union of certain 
selected countries, widely separated from one another 
graphically. In spite of modern communications, it is 
th more easy and more natural to federate the countries 


of a particular continent. I am not in a position to pfo- 
nd a scheme for a European federation. It is a matter 
t needs long and careful study. I should suggest Paris 
s the federal capital, for Paris is already the intellectual 
tal of the world. Moreover, the European continent 
should be federated even if England holds aloof, as I 
hope would not be the case. Naturally, there would have 
a federal Parliament with a senate in which every 

ntry would have the same representation, or perhaps 

g countries might be allowed four senators and the 


rs two. There should be no armed forces except those 

the federation. Complete disarmament is quite im- 
poss ble at present and is likely to be so for a long time. 
No country in the federation should be allowed to have 
1 totalitarian government, but here again some might 
ive monarchies and others might choose republics. The 
nies of all the European countries should be held by 
federation and administered by international man- 
until they become sufficiently developed to stand 
The position of the British dominions, which are 





ARS are not courts of law, and peace treaties 


are not instruments of justice. Only the 
Princess on the Moon in Cyrano de Bergerac’s 

Histoire Comique” could ask her visitor from the Earth: 

If people really believe justice is on their side in the 

if why do they not apply for arbitration instead?” 
Irue, Lord Bacon called war the test of justice, of which 
God is the judge, but since Frederick the Great discov- 
ered that the Almighty is on the side of the heaviest 

ttalions, not even people living on the Moon would 
indorse Lord Bacon’s view. 

No such thing as justice is conceivable with the victor’s 
gun leveled at the vanquished. There were never just and 
injust treaties, merely reasonable and foolish ones. It is 
ilmost a truism to say that the Versailles treaties were 
preeminent specimens of the latter category. One of the 

blunders—perhaps the greatest of all—of the 


tiderly gentlemen who redrew the map of Europe was 


United States of the Danube 


BY RUSTEM VAMBERY 





independent states, would naturally not be affected, and 


India should be given full dominion status. There ts no 
reason why the British Commonwealth should not con- 
tinue even if the dominions were outside the European 
federation, as they would pro! ibly have to be. Russia 
would, I regret to say, have to be excluded until it ceases 


to be a totalitarian state. 
It is possible that federation would have to be imp 


on some countries as it had to be in America. The doc- 


trine of self-determination, which was an exaggerated 
form of nationalism, has been one of the causes of the 
present deplorable conditions in Europe. A million peo- 


ple cannot be allowed to override the general interest of 
Europe. I do not know whether the governments of Eng- 
land and France would agree to the abolition of abso- 
lute national sovereignty which federation involves, or 
whether it would be possible to achieve federation imme- 
diately after the end of the war. It would certainly not be 
possible if Germany were victorious. There are, however, 
encouraging signs of a growing Selief in the necessity of 
federation in every European country. It is possible that 
we may have to proceed by stages At least, as I have said, 
we must make a European customs union, or Europe will 
perish. A federation of Europe does not involve the sup- 
pression of the League of Nations. On the contrary it 
would strengthen the League. If the example of Europe 


were ultimately followed by other continents we might 


x 


in time attain Tennyson's ideal of “the parliament of 


nan, the federation of the world.” 






the way they carelessly and without forethought broke 


up the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Not that this empire, created by Francis II under com- 
pulsion from the Rhenish Federation to indemnify th 
Hapsburgs for the loss of the Holy Roman Empire, was 
destined to long-continued existence. Though even th 
Czech historian Palacky declared—he was later to retract 
it—that if Austria did not exist it would have to be 
invented, the rising tide of nationalism was bound to 
sweep away this artificial structure. When after the 
Crimean War national states sprang up in Southeastern 
Europe like mushrooms after the rain, it became evident 
that the two “sick men” of Europe, the Ottoman Empire 
and the realm of the Hapsburgs, were going to disappear. 
The Allied Powers’ secret agreement of 1915 only accel- 
erated an inevitable process. Not even the plan which 
the murdered Crown Prince Franz Ferdinand had con- 
ceived to reorganize the empire by substituting trialism 
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for dualism could have averted the disaster; such a system 
would not have satisfied the Czechs, the Slovaks, or the 
Rumanians, and it would have infuriated the Magyars. 

It may be true that “he highest builds who with most 
art destroys,” but the destructive work of the peace 
treaties was utterly lacking in art and revealed no com- 
prehension of their economic and political bearings. The 
treaties broke up an economic unit in which Hungary was 
the granary and Austria the workshop; Austrian factories 
supplied to Hungary more than 70 per cent of its indus- 
trial needs. Each lost its best customer. Hungary also lost 
most of its timber and ore, while the Succession States 
received what they least needed. Rumania, abounding in 
timber and coal, got Hungary's woods and coal mines; 
Yugoslavia with its rich wheat fields was given Hun- 
gary’s best wheat-growing regions; and Czechoslovakia, 
possessing in Bohemia and Moravia many well-developed 
industries, received its best factories. 

Hence it seems that not even an economic excuse can 
be found for the creation of these various miniature re- 
productions of thé conglomerate Hapsburg empire, with 
national minorities forming 41 per cent of the population 
in Czechoslovakia and 36 per cent in Rumania, and with- 
out the tradition that helped to maintain Austrian unity. 
Apologists for the peace treaties usually assert that post- 
war minorities in the Succession States totaled “only” 
15,000,000 as against 26,000,000 in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy. This is true, but at the same time a num- 
ber of new national antagonisms, such as the Czech and 
the Slovak, the Polish and the Ukrainian, the Servian and 
the Croat, were created—antagonisms which either did 
not exist in the Hapsburg empire or were kept at bay by 
the central authorities. Moreover, minorities in post-war 
Europe, with the praiseworthy exception of Czechoslo- 
vakia, have been at the mercy of a chauvinism which the 
“victor” states developed out of their exultation and the 
vanquished ones out of utter despair. 

Even if one admits that the old Hapsburg governess 
who in her Austro-Hungarian nursery was able to control 
these more or less infant peoples had to be dismissed, one 
is amazed that peoples of age like the English and the 
French could have hoped to secure peace by letting loose 
1 half-dozen immature nationalities to build new customs 
barriers in Southeastern Europe. Scared to death by an 
imaginary Bolshevik danger, the Allies encouraged chau- 
vinism in the defeated countries in the belief that fascism 
was a potent remedy against bolshevism. Allied generals 
took a delight in the display of rival militarisms in Cen- 
tral Europe, and British foreign policy, suspic ious of the 
Little Entente as the outstretched arm of French hegem- 
ony on the Continent, backed reactionary efforts for a 
“peaceful revision.” Statesmen in the victor countries 
imply ignored the fact that the East European mind is 
characterized by a childish boastfulness, a warlike spirit, 


a tendency to trickiness, and above all an utter dislike for 
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truth, qualities imprinted on it by centuries of despotic 
Turkish and Hapsburg domination. 

Hugh Dalton, when Under Secretary for Foreign Ap. 
fairs, said that the only practical policy is to take existing 
frontiers for granted and to aim not toward their revision 
but toward their obliteration. Unfortunately this was no: 
practicable in 1919, partly because of the general Euro- 
pean situation, partly because of the truth of what Shay 
wrote in his preface to “John Bull’s Other Island 
“When you break a nation’s nationality it will think of 
nothing else, listen to no philosopher, no preacher, until 
the demand of the nationalist is granted.” Had the victors 
not played a hypocritical hide-and-seek game with na- 
tionalisms, had they, looking at the ethnographic map, 
realized that it is impossible to draw a sharp line between 
the hopelessly intermingled races and nationalities of 
Central and Southeastern Europe, had they, finally, 
paid attention, as they pretended to do, to the economic 
welfare of the peoples of whom they disposed with 
wanton recklessness, they would inevitably have reached 
the conclusion that a substitute for the Hapsburg empire 
must be created. It is true they had promised their “little 
allies” everything during the war, but with their eco- 
nomic and financial superiority they could easily have 
insisted that their satellites form a defensive economic 
unit against Germany. Apparently they had never heard 
of the allegory used by the Hungarian statesman Franci 
Deak, who spoke of the overcoat that was buttoned awr 
and that could not be adjusted without being first un 
buttoned. They unbuttoned the realm of the Hapsburg; 
but failed to button it again. That is why Europe 
caught cold. 


In this case it cannot be said that it is no use crying 
over spilt milk. For it is essential to the future of Euro: 
pean civilization that the same mistake should not b 
repeated. Just now none but a fool or a humbug would 
venture to prophesy how the current war is going t 
finish. It is, in fact, not one war but three wars merged in 
one: a war of two empires against three would-be em 
pires, another war between two ideologies screening th 
first, and a third very carefully hidden war between cap- 
talism and its enemies. The partners and the adversaries 
are not the same in all three wars, but however the firs: 
two end Europe will have to face once more the probien 
of interspersed nationalities in the Southeast. And eve: 
the statesmen with whom Europe's fate rests may ha 
learned from experience that kotowing before the ab 
stract idea of sovereignty according to the prescription 0! 
the Covenant of the League is of as little value for pre 
serving the peace as is dissimulating the dangers 0! 
nationalism. There is, of course, but one real solution 
for which the example is set by the United States 0! 
America. 

If the integration of smaller units is to precede the 
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United States of Europe the victors must first consider 
he turmoil of peoples who live in the Danube basin. The 
ie, of a Danubian Confederation is not a new one. 
After the defeat of the Hungarian struggle for inde- 
sendence in 1848-49, its leader, Louis Kossuth, in exile 
realized that the failure was mainly due to the hostility 
f the non-Magyar nationalities. Count Ladislas Teleki 
frst suggested the federation of the Magyars, Slavs, and 
Rumanians, but Kossuth took up the idea. Any state of 
the lower Danube, he wrote, even if it were successful 
rallying round itself all its racial brethren now be- 
nging to other states, could be at best only a state of 
nd rank. However, if the Magyars, the South Slavs, 
ad the Rumanians would adopt this plan, they would 
me a wealthy, powerful state of first rank, with 30,- 
00 inhabitants, and would weigh heavily in the 

les of Europe.” 

In Temperley’s “History of the Peace Conference” 
we read: “Broadly speaking, the ethnic frontier between 
Hungarians and Rumanians was clear enough.” As a re- 

t of this “clear” ethnic frontier 1,550,000 Magyars 

ere handed over to Rumania. Professor A. J. Toynbee 

me perhaps nearer the truth when he wrote (‘The 
ity of Versailles and After”) that in dealing with the 
malities the top-dog of the pre-war regime had been 
turned into under-dog and the pre-war under-dog [had } 
me the post-war top-dog.” Any protection of minori- 

by legal rules has thus far proved illusory, and, fur- 
ther, the alleged violation of such rules has been used by 
the aggressor—this was the case in both Czechoslovakia 
ind Poland 


tory. In a cantonal federation the fair treatment of the 


as an excuse for grabbing the coveted terri- 


inorities is guaranteed by the fact that the majority in 
ne canton is a minority in another. 

There is no doubt that only in a federal structure is 
there hope for autonomous cultural developments. Any 
ther “revision” or readjustment of the frontiers in 
Southeastern Europe means but new irredentisms for old 
nd suicidal economic autarchy. Before Munich the Mag- 
urs were to liberate their brethren under Czechoslovak 
lomination; afterward, when Hungary had received a 
slice of the Nazi loot, the Slovaks wanted their brethren 
) shake off the Magyar yoke. In 1936 Dr. Hodza sug- 
gested the federation of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vikia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia as the nucleus of an 
even more extensive union. Dr. Benes, in his book “De- 
nocracy—Here and Now,” advocates a federated Danu- 
ian system, and he emphasized at Yale that what Europe 

eds is an entirely new principle of social and political 
ganization. 

No one could reasonably challenge the usefulness of a 
Danubian federation as a means of preventing German 
t Russian imperialism from swallowing the whole group 
f ambitious “sovereignties” in Southeastern Europe. Not 


one of these countries has been able to cope successfully 


with its own difficulties 

tionalism helped to dismember the republic 
slavia the Croats, of the same stock | 
ligion and in their “Austrian 


| .. ssrvety ' 
block to unity: if 


the Boyar rule persists. As for the 


surviving 


nothing 
nothing 


sentatives of feudalism in Hungary, 
restoration of the pre-war boundaries 
appetite for power and jobs. 

In the light of these facts, can 


Danubian and Balkan “ 


less from an incurable megalomanta, will \ 


sovereignties, suffering mor 


surrender the power and glory they crave for security 

the peace of Europe? Like Chanticleer they all believe 
that their dunghill is the highest mountain range and that 
of the sun. Th 


lirects the rising 


their crowing « 
otism is not love of country, but love of 

Without restriction of the sovereignty fetish a te 

of Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Cz 

vakia, and maybe Austria has little prospx 

alizing. Not even the depressing outlook of becoming the 
sorry satellites of one of the rival imperialisms wall drive 
them to do what a flock of sheep does in a thunderstorm. 
They will always hope to outwit one imperialism with 
the help of another. It will be the moral duty of the civ- 
ilized victors, therefore, to squeeze those “sovereignti ys 
into a federation which will be both a safeguard of peace 
in Europe and a guaranty of the economic prosperity of 
its members. 

There is one premise, however, which the makers of a 
Danubian federation or an eastern Switzerland cannot 
ignore without sowing the seeds of future unrest and 
discord. A comparison of the statistics of the imports and 
exports of the Danubian countries, including Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, shows that a federation would undoubt- 
edly be self-supporting. But this alone is not enough to 
remove the dragon's teeth of social upheaval. In most 
Danubian countries there is a strong undercurrent of dis- 
content which may become manifest in cither bolshevism 
or, if this is banned, a home-made Nazism. In order to 
satisfy an impoverished lower middle class and the job- 
less farm hands who are most susceptible to Nazi or 
Bolshevik contagion, it will be the victors’ first business 
to clear away the remaining medieval and semi-Oriental 
economic institutions. This is the only way to take the 
wind out of the sails of the Nazi and Bolshevik corsairs 
It is self-deception to deny that in all current dictator 
ships there really is a popular trend, at least with regard 
to their promises. And no democratic rule can be firmly 
established unless it reasonably fulfils the unreasonable 
promises made by the dictators. Without economic 1n- 
tegration of the different nationalitics of Southea 
Europe the next peace, too, will be but a temp 
pause in the endless wars of rival powers on the Eur 


pean continent. 
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G.O.P. Budgets for the Hungry 


BY ROBERT JORDAN 


Cleveland, December 14 
HIO is booming. Steel mills, automobile plants, 
machine foundries, textile factories—all are 
working at only a notch from capacity; Republic 
Steel of Cleveland has shot up to 97.2. Bank debits in 
Cleveland are $30,000,000 greater than in 1938; de- 
partment-store sales have increased 25 per cent; and total 
income has risen $1,000,000. The number of unem- 
ployed has dropped by almost 100,000. 
But Cleveland 
gry. From 70,000 to 80,000 people in this sixth largest 


or at least part of Cleveland—is hun- 
city of America face the specter of starvation. In the 
month of November 60,000 had their relief cut one- 
third, low as had been the level previously maintained. 
Sixteen thousand were struck off the rolls altogether. 
Meanwhile, the politicians busy themselves, not with 
rclicf, but with the politics of relief. “No one is going 
to starve in Cleveland,” declares Mayor Harold H. Bur- 
ton. But reporters from other places find people living 
in virtual dog kennels on something less nutritious than 
dog food. The country hears about it. Cleveland itself 
hears about it—until now its press has been reticent. The 
President utters an indictment. Then Governor John W. 
Bricker amends the Mayor's statement: “There 1s no re- 
lict problem in Ohio. 
land, it is said outside, that is Cleveland's fault. “No,” 


If people are starving in Cleve- 


retorts Ohio's wealthiest city, “it’s the state’s concern.” 


The state comes back: “It’s Washington's responsibility.” 


Washington replies: “Relief is a state problem.” And so 


s, while thousands huddle quietly in their bare 
hang around chilly relief stations, or walk the 

s despondently 
I met a fairly well-dressed elderly Jewish woman in a 
relicf depot in a middle-class district, where, the super- 
visor assured me, they have the “highest type” of relief 
client. It was Thursday, and I heard this woman Say: 7 
haven't got nothing to eat since Monday.” At the same 
time an emaciated girl, twenty-five or tw enty-six years old, 
was sobbing to a second relief worker: “I have no heat 
at all. I have babies. It's awful!” A moment later a burly 
Slavic laborer, in answer to th« que stion “Who ts feeding 
“Nobody 


Rent orders are more difficult to get than food. Relief 


you?” replied, No money for two wecks.”” 
workers advise clients to jump the rent or cajole the land- 
lord with tears. 

To obtain an order for medication is almost an im- 
possibility. A man who had earned $64 a week in 1932, 


now desperately ill with a spinal disease, was living 


when I saw him on two cups of coffee a day. The mos; 
the authorities would give him was an order for $1.15 
A former piano-teacher who had anemia and suffere, 
spells of dizziness when hungry received $1.40 for tw 
weeks. Almost everyone I saw was ill with something— 
anemia, cardiac trouble, tuberculosis, arthritis, ulcers 
one stage city officials feared an outbreak of typhoid 

a person must be practically dying before he can get ar 
order for drugs or medicines. 

Cleveland has no relief standard. People fig! 
whatever they can get. The louder they holler th: 
they get, and vice versa. Up to October the city 
officially, $27.70 per case per month. (About thr per 
sons comprise an average case.) New York ( 
spending $44, Rochester (New York) $48. But bet 
the present crisis two 10 per cent cuts in relief had | 
made, bringing the average down to about $22.50. ’ 
latest 331% per cent cut reduces the average furtl 
about $15. Since the cost of living in Cleveland is hi; 
than in all but three of the country’s forty-on: 
cities, persons on relief, especially when they hay 
dren, find themselves just above the absolute star 
level of those denied relief altogether. It is not 
that during the crisis the newspapers have report 
wave of petty crime, particularly purse-snatching 
stealing in stores. 

Early this month the federal government step; 
with forty carloads of supplies from the Surplus ‘ 
modities Corporation and 14,000 WPA jobs. The ¢ 
land press made it seem as if Santa had reall; 
town. But the joke was on the unemployed. The a\ 
surplus-commodities allotment was one basket of 
worth 20 cents, three pounds of flour worth 15 « 
three pounds of oatmeal worth 15 cents—a total of ‘ 
cents’ worth of food for a relief case for two » 
Moreover, what can you do with flour when you |! 
no yeast, milk, or eggs? The answer is that you n 
with water and walk about with a bloated stomach 

As for WPA jobs, I was informed by Federal 
tions Commissioner Frank E. Bubna that only hal: 
persons on relief. Unemployed not on relief are | 
assigned the remainder because they more often reac 
the federal “standard of certification”; this qualification, 
not the emergency, determines WPA assignment 
Cleveland. Moreover, all the new projects but one of 
two are outdoor projects, and Cleveland is noted for 1ts 
heavy snows and subzero weather, while a goodly number 
of men who have been on relief are not as stalwart as 
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they might be. Commissioner Bubna informed me, fur- 

her, that in the spring WPA will be cut again. If the 

1939 curve is followed, the curtailment of WPA alone 

| bring on another sharp crisis. In fact, ¢ leveland is 

w carrying more relief cases than it did in 1935 solcly 

yuse Of a severe drop in WPA employment from 
000 last January to 30,000 in August. 

. much for federal assistance. The state has helped 

leveland even less. Governor Bricker, though a Republi- 

like Mayor Burton, refused to provide any money 

ing the emergency despite the fact that the state had 

paying only a third of the dollar it promised to 

h against each dollar Cleveland supplied for relief. 


He charged extravagance. This appealed to the rural com- 


eerrymander which gives the rich urban areas, containing 
per cent of the population, only one-third of the seats 
the Legislature. The rural majority some years ago 
ssed a law prohibiting any municipality from levying 
poses as relief. This law cannot 
be rescinded except by a 65 per cent vote; innumerable 


ial taxes for such pur 


mpts by urban leaders to abolish it have met defeat. 
s Governor Bricker can be callous to the plight of 
veland’s and Toledo's jobless without decisively affect- 
his political strength in this state. The Governor, 
reover, has Presidential aspirations and would like to 
nt to Ohio's $8,000,000 surplus as the major reason 

he should be nominated by the Republicans. 
Mayor Burton fought Bricker in the crisis. LaGuardia 
1 Roosevelt also attacked the Governor, lending tacit 
port to Burton. Burton has shown himself in the past 
ike 


be more or less a New Dealer, |! 


yut this does not m 
ma progressive. He campaigned for Bricker as the man 
10 would solve the relief question. Furthermore, 1n the 

treasury of the city of Cleveland, just as in the treasury 

f the state of Ohio, there is more than enough money 

to care for the homeless and the hungry. But Burton too 

has aspirations—in the direction of the United States 

Senate—and he likewise wants to leave office with a 

balanced budget. 

It is true Burton raised an emergency sum of $1,200,- 

000 for relief against tax-delinquency bonds. But this ts 


to cover only December relict, at thie reduced level. 


The Mayor admits that the outlook for 1940 1s black. 
The city’s power of issuing deficiency bonds is now ex- 
hausted. Property-owners threaten revolt if they are taxed 
further. Relief next year, it is anticipated, will cost more 
than the $7,281,000 of 1939, especially if the unem- 
ployed organize, as they are now doing. 

[hree demonstrations before the City Council by 
Cleveland’s three small unions of unemployed have 
ready given officials the jitters. These were organized 
by the Federal Workers’ Union, the Association of Un- 
mployed, and the WPA and Professional Workers’ 


Union, led, respectively, by Arthur Price, C. B. Cowan, 


and Louts Golden 


among trade unionist 


ion of these three 


ss 
ying tallow, 


favoring the wealthy own 

Chron 
granted. What alarms officials in Clevela 
cities, 1s the danger that with relief crises 
period of industrial prosperity, the 


| 
out of hand 


Everybody's Business 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


“Fifth Column” in the Treasury 


HE guerrilla warfare waged agait 
the big corporations and the surt 
them goes on unceasingly. The vi 
the remains of the undistributed-profit 
discard, produced no hint of 


i Ii 
army. On the contrary, it served to stifl 


with tl >duction 


] ' 
ition of t 


et firm of 
Mr. Hanes laun 
y, banking, comme: 
him ideas for impr 
promised, would 
ial Ways and Means subcommit 
November. The underlying ir 
he Washington Bureau 
vas to organize support for further tas 
xpect, there was a warm ¢ 
schemes rapidly piled up on Mr. Hanes’s desk. ‘J 
United States Chamber of Commer 
It suggested no less than forty | 
all designed to lessen the burdet 
Among its major proposals were 
income tax by progressive stages 
individual surtaxes to a maximum of 
tion” of the « Apit il-gains-and-losses 
on capital gain 
the estate duties. No suggestions were 
loss of revenue involved in these cha 
rather similar program of the Mer 
York included, however, a recomm 
ent personal-income 
rate ievit | on the 


in for tax revision was getting 





710 


until November, when a change in atmosphere around the 
‘Ireasury became apparent. About the time that the President 

Warm Springs asked the public to consider whether the 
lditional defense expenditure should be met by taxation or 
borrowing, both Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. Hanes stated that 
the Treasury had no program of tax revision in preparation. 
This apparent abandonment of earlier activities was explained 
} 


when it became known that the White House was studying a 


new formula for an excess-profits tax. Advocates of tax relief, 
badly alarmed, decided that with such schemes in the air it 
ould be better to avoid reopening the tax question. As the 
all Street Journal reported, “Those leaders who previously 
vored extensive tax revision in the interests of business 
mulation are understood to feel that the imposition of 
taxation might well outweigh whatever benefits were 
tfered by removal of further business irritants.” 
Checked in their major offensive, the tax warriors have 
n sniping at Section 102 of the internal-revenue code, to 
ich new and more effective teeth were given by regulations 
ied last July. In 1938, when the battle against the undis- 
buted profits tax was at its height, one of the arguments 
its Opponents was that it was redundant, since Section 102, 
vhich originated in the Revenue Act of 1934, already gave 
Treasury power to prevent surtax payers from eluding its 
tasp by piling up profits in corporate coffers. In an article 
Harper's Magazine for February, 1938, Maurice Wertheim, 


investment banker, said: 


informed lawyers and tax experts say that if 
Section 102, 


Whatever the necessities of the 


rt were made to enforce 
even this could be done 
case, let them be covered. No one can successfully defend 
the proposition that the only way to penalize unreasonably 
retained earnings is to penalize those reasonably retained 
Congress was impressed by this argument, and the Revenue 
Act of 1938, which emasculated the undistributed-profits tax, 


strengthened Section 102 by adding the following clause: 


Determinative of Purpose.—The fact that 


9 profits of a corporation are permitted to 
nd > reasonable needs of the business 
itive of the purpose to avoid surtax upon 
the corporation by the clear preponder- 


shall prove to the contrary. 


‘The penalty where tax avoidance by such means is dis- 


covered amounts to 25 per cent on the first $100,000 of un- 
distributed profits and 35 per cent on any excess. 

Some criterion of unreasonable accumulation was still nec- 

ry, however, and this was provided by regulations issued 


mn July 26, 1939. These brought under Section 102: 


which have not distributed at least 
heir earnings as taxable dividends 
which have invested earnings in ways 
wrmal business 
which have made loans to officers or 
indistributed profits 
; a majority of whose stock is held by 
Wl group of individuals 
(5) Corporations the distribution of which, while ex 
ceeding 70 per cent of earnings, appear inadequate when 
considered in connection with the nature of the business 


or the financial position of the corporation 


Enforcement of Section 102 under these new regulations 


The NATION 


should be fairly effective in preventing tax avoidance th; 
the accumulation of corporate surpluses. At the same | 
need not affect growing businesses which are genuinel; 
profits in order to expand their plants. But surtax f , 
less enthusiastic about the virtues of Section 102 ; 

it has served its purpose of helping to kill the undist: 
profits tax. They are complaining bitterly to Washin 
the unfairness of the new instructions and especially 
rule that corporations which fail to distribute a sufficient ; 
portion of their profits must prove that accumulat 
to their “fifth column” for a way out. But the rein! 
section has powerful friends, and so far even Mr. Hane 
not been able to get the offending regulations redrafted 


In the Wind 


last week appeared the picture of the daughter of a | 
inent New York family. The story below announced t! 
had been married in London to Gustavo Duran of M 
In society-page style the item said that Mr. Duran had 
educated in Madrid and Paris, composed a ballet whe: 
was twenty-one, and so on. One fact was omitted: Gus: 
Duran was an officer in the army of the Spanish republi 


WASHINGTON NOTES: New Dealers are grumblin; 
Herbert Hoover has sewed up the Finnish delegation f 
Republican convention . . . and rejoicing at Secretary | 
comment on Tom Dewey's opening speech: “Dewey 
thrown his diaper into the ring.” 


WHEN MAX LERNER’S “It Is Later Than You T! 
appeared last year, William MacDonald reviewed it f 
New York Times. Two weeks after submitting his re 
Mr. MacDonald died. Lerner’s latest book, “Ideas Are 
Weapons,” appeared last month, and Ernest Sutherland Ba 
reviewed it for the New York Herald Tribune. Two \ 
after he turned in his copy, Mr. Bates died. 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION: The St. Louis dis 
of the Communist Party recently published a brochu: 
fending the Russian invasion of Finland. One sentence 1 
“The Soviet Red Army cannot be an imperialist army. It 


only serve as an army of liberation.” The word “‘liberat 


had been stamped on the page as a correction; origin 
had been “liberalism.” 


THE VERTICAL file-service catalogue published by 
H. W. Wilson Company lists current pamphlet literature 
In its December issue this cryptic entry appears: “How the 
Army Trains Butchers, by Arnold Kruckman. 2 pages | 
trated. Published by science research associates. Describe 
struction courses for butchers in army schools.” 


THE NEW YORK Daily News recently published a p! 
graph of Fritz Kuhn being led away to prison. It was 
tioned: “Drang Nach Ossining.” 


{Readers are invited to submit material for In the Wind 
A prize of $5 will be awarded each month for the best isem. 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Collective Security Must Come 


London, December 1 

NE of the few encouraging facts about the war 
situation is that here in England one finds unt- 
versal recognition of the fact that if the Allies 

, there must be a new order and collective security 1n 
pe if the Continent’s civilization is to survive. The 
n in the street or perhaps one sitting next to you on 


pe cannot stand a continuance 


e armed peace of the last five years. Only yesterday 


bus tells you that Euro 


as astounded to have an American army officer say to 
e that collective security must and will come because 
e soldier has become too costly for any country to 
support.” I had never expected to hear those words from 
ctive officer of our army, but he assures me that he 
s been preaching the doctrine of collective security for 
ie years. Reams and reams of white paper are being 
ered here by people writing on peace terms and on how 
pe should be rebuilt if it survives this war. And there 
ms to be a pretty general recognition that if the 
ns will not or cannot outlaw war, they must find a 
lective way of guaranteeing peace. Preparedness for 
h wars as this one costs more than any nation can 
I rd. 
Ever since my return from Germany I have been 
gerly asked what the surviving libc ral, anti-Hitler 
cces there are thinking about the future. I have had to 
ly that I never heard the subject of a reorganization 
f Europe mentioned. The people of this stripe I talked 
th were all too much absorbed in the war and their 
ial living conditions to have time to think about what 
cht come after. As for France, I hear that the one idea 
1ere—and my information comes from very important 
irces—is to deal with Germany, if the Allies win, in 
h a way that France will never again be invaded from 
he east. That is the collective security that they want. 
ey are saying that this is the third attack since 1870 
| that if they win, it will be the last. This time they are 
ing to be thorough about it. They will take the left 
nk of the Rhine, will favor splitting Germany up into 
t least two states, one Protestant and one Catholic, and 
e that this time Germany’s disarmament is permanent. 
his, by the way, is in accord with what one German J 
had just met said to me abruptly as we were parting: 
The only way to deal with us Germans is to disarm us. 


Give us guns and we shall always be a menace because 


discussion of Clarence Streit's p! in 
of Europe. It is admitted that the Leagu 
dead save for its Labor Office and its humanitat 
ties. So the solution is rightly sought in a new 
which will avoid the errors of the League, fi 
to failure as it was by being tied up to that | 
the Treaty of Versailles. The merit of Mr. Strei 
posal is in its suggestion for a federal union in \ 
nations would have equal status; its weakness« 
are many—he does not even define d¢ 
using the word as a touchstone in p 
which he would have lead the way t 
the world. But he must be given credit for having 
people everywhere think about a new world order. 

The difficulties in the way of collective security are 
endless, as the French attitude shows. The other day 
when I was urging one more restatement of the Allied 


peace aims jor the purpose of encouraging the 


movement within Germany a British officer said to me 


“But there are great difficulties in doing that.” Ir plied, 
“I am aware of them all and probably know more 

it than you do since I have just been on the other side of 
the fence in Germany. But is it not the task and duty of 


your statesmen to find the way out? Who else will, just 
now?” He admitted that I was right. What fright 

over here is the conviction that it will be harder to get a 
wise and just peace than in 1919 because there were no 
such madmen as Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini to dea! 
with then, and no such hostile economic systems to r¢ 

cile. But what is even more alarming is the d 
statesmen equal to the tasks which will confront 
peace-makers if the Allics win. One almost regret 
there is no one with the forcefulness of Cleme: 

the adroitness of Lloyd George as one scans the horizon 


But then the 


for anybody who gives promise of having the stature 
needed for the superhuman job ahead. 
realization comes again that for all their ability these 
leaders of 1914 were the architects of our present misery 
The only comfort, I repeat, is that everybody I have met 
here is aware that the Europe of 1934 to August, 1939 
cannot be reestablished when the war ends. 








BOOKS and the ARTS 








Notes by the Way 


FRIEND of mine used to run his desk on the principle 
that if you kept a letter two weeks it answered itself. 
If you keep a book three months it doesn’t review itself, but 
it may become timely again; and in the light of events in 
India, “War Without Violence” by Krishnalal Shridharani 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.50) has more news value than when 
it appeared. Mr. Shridharani gives an excellent account of 
the genesis and history of satyagraba. What will interest 
Western readers even more is his desc ription of its technique, 
his comparison between war and Satyagraha as alternative 
methods, and his suggestion, tentative but persistent, that it 
has practical meaning for the West 
Mr. Shridharani emphasizes that satya rraba is not simply 
non-resistance but a form of direct action which proceeds 
in orderly, specific steps from negotiation and arbitration to 
demonstration and ultimatum, to economic and social boycott, 
to non-payment of taxes, to non-cooperation, to civil disobe- 
dience, and finally to parallel government. He says it has 
much more in common with war than with Western pacifism 
postulated by 


and offers it as the “equivalent discipline” 


\ “So far war has been the only force that can 


disciy line a whole community,” said James, “and until an 


equivalent dis 


\ 1] ' 
W iiildadil Jame S 


ipline is organized, I believe that war must 
have its way.”” Mr. Shridharanit makes a very ingenious com- 
parison between war and satyagraha. Like war it is based on 
direct action; it is an instrument of aggression; it appeals to 
the instincts of self-sacrifice and courage; it is an organized 
institution; it exercises compulsion; but whereas war coerces 
through inflicting violence, satyagraha compels by refraining 
from violence, by suffering the violence of its opponent and 
thus disrupting his morale. Finally, “there being no spirit 
of punishment or revenge, compulsion does not achieve the 
extent of coercion. It stops with effecting what Gandhi calls 
‘a change of heart,’ and the consequent ‘redress of wrong.’ 
As a result, the opponent is not vanquished but victory comes 
to both sides. Satyagraha, therefore, does not entail the vicious 
circle of defeat and revenge,” which has been the end and 
worst product of most wars, including the class war. 

Plenty of arguments rise to confute this counsel of sweet 
reasonableness. It is pretty well drowned out just now by 
the roar of guns in the new thirty years’ war that seems to 
he under way in Europe; in India satyagraha is a practical 
method because India’s millions are conditioned to it by 
religion and temperament and because, having no weapons, 
their only recourse is to some such method—yet even in India 
satyagraba has not achieved its aim of independence. It seems 
pretty unlikely that it can be developed in the West if only 
because it is hard to imagine a Westerner keeping his hands 
folded until the fingernails grow through the palms—that 
has been done in India 

On the other hand, safyagraha has certainly won important 
victories over the British raj. Gandhi stopped the process in 


1930 before it had reached the stage of parallel government; 


so we have no way of knowing whether those Indians ar 


right who maintain that they have the power to carry t! 
though we can be pretty sure that there would be \ 
on the British side. As for the West, Mr. Shridharani ; 
out that non-violent direct action in the form of strike 
boycotts has been common; he also notes that with the ip 
creasing concentration of armed power in the hands « 
ernment the millions of the West have come into much the 
same predicament as the unarmed Indians. 

I don’t look for any immediate development of satyagrah, 
in the West. Neither, for that matter, does Mr. Shrid 
But whatever the relevance of satyagraha, one thing is 
Large sectors of Western opinion have come to feel, | 
Indians, that violence is its own reward. War with violence 
has lost its moral prestige. It is no longer a glorious ventur: 
but a dirty business. It is in the light of this shift 
attitude toward war with violence that the conception 
without violence takes on interest, especially if one 
with Gandhi that struggle, that is, war, will continu: 
constant in human affairs. 

As a companion volume to ‘‘War Without Violen 
is a short biography of Jawaharlal Nehru by Anup Sing 
(John Day, $1.75) which gives an account of one of th 
intelligent popular leaders of our day. Unlike Gand 
a convinced socialist. He is an agnostic, yet has a tr 
prestige in religious India. He has been influenced 
Russian “experiment” but rejects its means-end phi 
and totalitarian violence. He is a leader who fears th: 
principle. It seems to me that he is much more like 
Gandhi to carry the method of satyagraha to its final : 
tionary conclusion. Aside from all this, he is an appealing 
figure merely as a human being, a product of India a: 
British Empire who is likely to wield an enormous in! 
on the future of both. 


THREE WEEKS ago I quoted Carl Sandburg’s remark t! 
the story of Lincoln and his period “has lamentatio: 
beatitudes enough to make an American Bible.” It al 

tains at least one interesting study in literary comp 
Here is a paragraph (1) as written by Seward and (2) as 
revised by a writer named Lincoln: 


I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies 
but fellow-countrymen and brethren. Although pas 
has strained our bonds of affection too hardly, they 
not, I am sure they will not, be broken. The mystic chor 
which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so n 
patriotic graves, pass through all the hearts and all 
hearths in tnis broad continent of ours, will yet ag 
harmonize in their ancient music when breathed upon | 
the guardian angel of the nation. 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but frien 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may ha 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthst 
all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of t 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by the 


tye 


better angels of our nature. 
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s A CHILD I was told that my grandfather read the Bible 
languages and didn’t believe a word of it in any of 


- ; ae 
h I could send him a copy of “The Bible of the 








, , ‘ : 
religions are set side by side. (Edited by Robert O 





Viking, $5.) He would appreciate the irony. . . . The 


1 
if 





isla. it seems, are suffering from a shortage of brass 





for uniforms and are t mporarily substituting bone. Bone 





to me more practi It will be a nuisance raking up 





yse brass buttons. MARGARET MARSHALL 








Danube Mosaic 


IRLD WITHOUT END. THE SAGA OF SOUTH- 
EASTERN EUROPE. By Stoyan Pribichevich. Reynal 


and Hitchcock. $3.50. 






MIL LENGYEL in his recent work “The Danube”’ pre- 
ited a very objective picture of the Danube Valley as 








o to speak, from above. Reading “World Without 
and far 


to the Mediterranean, east to the Black Sea, and north 





is like exploring the same part of the world 





e Sudeten—on foot, following many back roads. We see 





tail the landscape of which we got an interesting pat 





view from Lengyel’s scouting plane. Stoyan Pribic 





in excellent guide. He knows every stone and many 





He wants us not only to see as superficial tourists do 





nderstand and to learn and to bring home the kind 





ledge which will be useful wherever we live. He 1s 





scholarly but never tiresome. His heart is engaged. He 





our journey through the past history and present 





+ 


of the Balkan countries with the artist's sure sense ot 





makes for drama, suspense, and refreshment. When the 





comes to an end—under a clear sky, on a mountain 





) with a view into the Danubian federation of the future— 





to travel the same route again, 


This book is not to be read 


that one would like 





ping longer at certain places. 






once. 





In Part One we are given complete histories of the Danube 





ns from prehi toric times until the present. The compli- 





ed interwoven fates of the Czechs, Hungarians, Croats, 





Serbs, Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Bulgars, Rumanians, Jews, 





es, and German sett!ers are spread out with great skill, 





t only their political past but their whole underlying cul- 


| development. Part Two, The Life and the Mind, deals 






the present and future. After a survey of the political 





{ economic organization of the Balkans the author digs 





and deeper. He analyzes the classes and their relation 





each other ; he does not merely deal with them as categories, 


er, but always in terms of the concrete human beings 





knows so well. We come really to understand how a 





roatian peasant or a Montenegrin woman feels and thinks, 





1 why. Many pages of this book could stand alone as 





idies in character or social behavior. All aspects of life are 






( 


nted—poetry, music, the dance, sex. The story becomes 





r and fuller from page to page, and in its course hun- 





reds of revealing stories are incorporated in such a way that 





ne never has the unpleasant feeling that an anecdote 1s 






cing inserted. 
The author of “World Without End” is the son of Svetozar 


















Pribichevich, leader of the southern Slavs in e A 


Hungarian Monarchy 


Yugoslavia. Under King 





went to prison for his democrat ynvictions and lat 
in exile. The son seems to have inherited his tath 
perament. He ts not content with th porters job. | 
I 
ol dee eg ; od 
Of Nis DOOK reveals an urge, youthtul in ¢t 
to ¢ 1 meaning thie * at 
to find meaning in the great stru 
He reports and interprets and plans. He has ul 1 
conviction, and he does not try to hi { 






ove! 1¢ oO ] e perspectives ol i! chay ilor | 
be enough to keep one sleepl ss the whole night, ever iter 
one has discounted the author's ippealing t ror 1a$ 
for the peasant, which reminds one of the myst: »\ I 


first socialists for the proletariat. He believes, and has many 
, 
good arguments to support his belief, that the next turn of 


history will see the peasant coming into his rights through 


political and social democracy and—the “Good Neighbor co 


operatives.’ He cites many hoy eful examples of the progres 
sive work of the party of Croatian i \ ently 
succeeded in bringing Yugoslavia back on mad towa 
democracy. In this context the pol rT M ms 
unju One quotation from ‘Capital’ seldom proves any 
| : 
thing, and the fact that modern peasant movements owe a 
1 ' 
debt of impetus to the labor mov is not given consid 
‘ ’ ! ! ] } 
eration. It is also misleading to compare thi portionately 
‘ } ’ ] 1 | ] ! 
higher living standard which the skilled worker enjoys today 
r vr ¢ ’ bis + ] +} +} + ] 
era great and costly Struggie with the living standara at 
illiterate peasants. If one compares their lot with the workers’ 
lot at the beoinnineg of industrializati f Ke, 
lot at the beginning OF industrialization, the dill 11S 
appears. It would have been interesting to have an an 3 
of the historical reasons for socialism's fateful neglect . 


lait te > ] ‘ 
exploited peasant and for its misunderstanding ot 
chology. 


“World Without End” breathes a healthy optimism it : 


} 
€ the thorouc! ee eae ae ee aa “cil 
of the thoroughness with which it pictures the un essful 
struggle over thousands of years. The author give n elo 


quent statement of his faith that the democrat 


which is not more than 150 years old—will be \ 


reactionary authoritarianism. His style is lucid, exact, and 
full of suggestive overtones. When he speaks of his homeland 
he sometimes achieves the poetic intensity of the first hundred 
pages of Louts Adamic’s “The Native’s Return.’ 


FRANZ HO! ERING 


Spanish Testament 


IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR: THE AUTOBIO 
OF A SPANISH WOMAN. By Constancia de !a Mora 


Harcourt, Brace and (¢ ompany. $3 


PADILIV’ 
yr i\ ; fia 


LMOST every foreigner who sat in on the slow murder 
of the Spanish Republic got to know Constancia sooner 
or later. If one wanted a pass to visit the front, an interview 
with some unwilling official, or even just a little information, 
it was always ‘See Constancia.”” Officially, she was Luis Rubic 


Hidalgo’s assistant at the Foreign Press Office—until the gov- 
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ernment moved to Barcelona, when she succeeded Rubio as 
chief and showed how efficiently the office could be run. 
Privately, she was the wife of General Ignacio Hidalgo de 
Cisneros, head of the Republican air force, and the grand- 
daughter of Antonio Maura, the patriarchal Prime Minister 
of the last days of the monarchy. 

“In Place of Splendor’’—a title which strikes me as singu- 
larly inappropriate—tells how Seforita de la Mora made the 
difficult transition from the stuffiness of her aristocratic youth 
to the scorned independence of a business woman at the age 
of twenty-five, supporting her small daughter Luli on her 
Incager earnings in a peasant art shop. Brought up in a fash- 
jonable convent in Madrid, she first tasted freedom at (of all 
places) St. Mary’s Convent, near Cambridge, England. There 
she wanted to go into business with a Mexican woman, whose 
family in Spain was quite as distinguished as her own but 
who, in spite of it, kept a dress shop. She was not very sur- 
| rised, however, when her pious mother came traipsing up to 
Cambridge to take her back to Madrid to make a “brilliant” 
Miarriage 

As it turned out, her marriage to Manuel Bolin of Malaga 
was neither “splendid” nor “brilliant” ; it lasted four unhappy 
years while her husband did his best to squander all her 
money. Embittered and resentful, she finally broke with her 
husband, her family, and her church—it was a sin to be sepa- 
rated and unheard-of to be divorced—and went back with her 
little daughter to Madrid, where presently she met Ignacio 
Hidalgo de Cisneros. They were married a year later, after 
Constancia had obtained one of the first divorces of the infant 
republic, and went to live in Rome and then Berlin, where 
Cisneros was sent as air attaché to the Spanish embassies. They 
did not return to Spain until just before the electoral victory 
of the Popular Front, in February, 1936. Meanwhile, as air 
attaché, Cisneros had been silently observing the plottins 


QQ 
against Spain in both fascist capitals, and reporting it in detail 


to Indalecio Prieto, his chief, who made light of it in his 


Paris exile, Seforita de la Mora says 


and did nothing to 
counteract it after his return to Madrid 

The last half of her autobiography is devoted to the war 
years, 1936-39, and this should have been the better portion 
of the book. Unfortunately it is not. For despite a good 
running account of the war, seen from her position as propa- 
gandist, wife, and mother, Senorita de la Mora betrays the 
stoppage of her growth as an individual and her subjection 
to a party line. War itself does this to people, I know; but 
sooner or later even erstwhile officials find an opportunity to 
tell the unvarnished truth—and what else is of value, now 
that Spain is lost ? The Communist Party, however, transcends 
wars, and its adherents can never ignore the line for long. 
Far from ignoring it, Senorita de la Mora lays it on so thick 
in the last half of her book that one can predict her every 
opinion in advance. Everything Prieto does in the war is 
wrong; everything Negrin does is right; and this seems to me 
not only debatable but mathematically impossible. Prieto is 
condemned for using his position to send his daughter out to 
France to escape the rigors of the war; yet Sefiorita de la Mora 
sees nothing wrong in the fact that she later sent her own 
daughter out to Russia, or that Dolores Ibarruri had a grown 
son there all through the war. Luis Araquistain and Francisco 


Largo Caballero are painted as unprincipled scoundrels— 
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which they weren't; while Juan Negrin, Julio Alvarez gf : 
Vayo, and La Pasionaria are seen as saints—which ‘on which, wit 
weren't. This sort of sectarian distortion extends « eae ore 
reporting of events. Of the rearguard clash of May ] Symbolist 
cite but one of dozens of examples, Sefiorita d Mord inoue 
naively writes: “The P. O. U. M. militiamen, the Tro: me where it i 
heroes who had played football with the fascists banka nd corres) 
for Barcelona, this time in dead earnest about the ing eal d the 
They intended to slaughter the people of Barcelona on the ¢ hea 
streets—as they had never slaughtered fascists.” Nonsense 0 SE BFE 
There were fascists in the P. O. U. M., certainly there as the last 
were fascists in the P. $. U. C. (the Communist Party ) to 1 of — 
in every party. The P. O. U. M. had no monopol; 1. It 1s s 
and ogres any more than the P. S. U. C. had a mon which he 
heroes and saints. with NO SI 
In the long list of names that appear in the bi I am peculiar p 
surprised to find that Sefiorita de la Mora has not o: parently P 
tioned Aurora Riafio, her loyal assistant, or José Mar f Connec 
Quiroga Pla, her equally loyal chief censor. Both § joes not I 
Riano, who always did the heavy work, and Quiroga And yet 
diabetic, and ought to have been in a hospital inst Doren has 
censor's office, stayed on until the end, long after ¢ jan age 
herself had abandoned the Foreign Press Office. T! le iat 
left Spain until they were literally bombed and shel! owa pe 
the French frontier—yet their heroism receives no met LAKE saps 
her book. Even so, “In Place of Splendor” is worth : remote. ‘I 
if only for the first portion, which is excellent. B lime sm 
ough, candid account of a Spanish government worker His poe 
war is still waiting—and begging—to be written. s both 
LEIGH ends itsel 

ity, wl 
rates, hor 

The Poetry of Mark Van Doren mer of 
d. It w 
COLLECTED POEMS, 1922-1938. By Mark Van | —= 
Henry Holt and Company. $3.50. tis a pe 

HE “Collected Poems’ of Mark Van Do: they will 

that the poet’s manner was formed as soon a orn and 
found his material. The manner is remarkable in that Englander. 
alone among his contemporaries in this country, Mr. Var ike Cumr 
Doren shows no trace of French influence. He is in the E: works. He 
lish tradition; his master, we can hardly doubt it, | to breathe 
He has the ease of Dryden, as he has the sanity; though ! The Mid« 
has always clarity he does not have a comparable rad sought les 
He has his own grace, but does not give that sense ¢ not so fru 
exhaustible strength which, more than anything else in Dr i spiritual 


den, contributes to the impression of manly nobility. M i soulless 
Van Doren is more easily resigned. He has come late to the i ‘ontent to 


English tradition, as he is rather belated in coming to } vay has « 
particular New English material. The style he has mace for aner life, 
it is properly autumnal and dry. But if we should by turn, as 


chance be about to complain that it has the dryness of d landsc 


October cornstalk, it is then we discover, under the dr nent. And 
rustle of the long leaves, the authentic golden grain. Ma poet looks 
Van Doren is extremely prolific; and yet his poetry is pt mbers th 
sented, amid his verse, with a sparse hand. Nevertheless 1 " 
is always there. C 


The enormous influence of the French poets of the nine 
teenth century on contemporary American poetry 1s ¢asily 
accounted for if we remember that these poets were the first 


This coun 


could say: 








é first 
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., explore the effects on the sensibility of a civilization in 
al h, with each decade, industry played more and more the 
minant part. It cannot be too often said that what the 
Symbolist poets sought was not an escape from the life of 
nes. What they sought was life; they could only report 

ere it failed. The poetic means which they created to that 
rresponded to the exasperation of nerves which accom- 


{the heart that came with its failure. There was not one 


‘the great Symbolist poets who might not have declared, 
the last of them did, that his aim was to write of his race 
id of reality. That, it is true, is also Mr. Van Doren’s inten- 
It is significant that in adhering to the English tradition, 
ich he has adapted to the uses of a modern sensibility 
: no small skill, he has been constrained to take as his 
liar province a place where industrialism has not ap 
rently penetrated. It has, of course; only in that portion 
f Connecticut that is Mr. Van Doren’s poetic property, it 
't look like industrialism. It looks like death. 
And yet, having made his choice, how honestly Mark Van 
ren has held by it! He is a completely integrated person 
an age when all we have known disintegrates. He seems 
le young to have become accustomed to the fact that his 
wn particular world was already lost. And these things 
ike him not altogether of our time. He is not solitary, but 
te. The region into which he takes us is one where 
Time smiles at us and rests his heels.” 
His poetry proceeds from the New England air and like 
s both harsh and delicate. And like that atmosphere it 
1s itself continually to fine perceptions; it has its own 
which may perhaps conceal, as the district it cele- 
rates, how intricate its thought really is. Mr. Van Doren’s 
ier of Connecticut may now appear old, harmless, and 
It was not always so. 
For New England is more than a section of the country; 
tis a peculiar spiritual climate. And it may well be that 
will weather it best who, like Mr. Van Doren, were 
and nurtured in the Middle West. The native New 
Englander, if he happens to be a poet, will probably revolt 
ke Cummings against Concord, Cambridge, and all their 
ks. He will escape as rapidly as possible and yet continue 
0 breathe, with full lungs, upon its furthest confines of air. 
The Middle West was settled by New Englanders who 
sought less inclement elements and hoped to find an earth 
not so frugal with her children. Across country they carried 
i spiritual culture, and the Middle West has no other. It is 
: soulless region. The Middle Westerner must either be 
ntent to get along without a soul and record, as Heming- 
vay has done, all the circumstance of living without an 
net life, or he must look elsewhere. It may be that he will 
turn, as Mark Van Doren has done, to New England. The 
1 landscape is still there. Much in Connecticut is perma- 
nt. And yet it is a land that men have abandoned. The 
et looks at what was once a farm to see a fallen barn whose 


ers the rain will soon sink into sod. 


Nothing remains 
Of what it was that made these beams a barn, 


this country around West Cornwall was where a man once 


could say: 


loned 
Mythology” 
he calls | 
resignation to the 
out living, which is 
which 1s, in fact, no 
That Mr 
his bears W1tNness 
about it, he finds 


ings. He makes 


be m 


little 


longer much of 
Van Doren loves this land 
Though he is without romantic 


«sag , 
in these hills somehow his proper su 
i 


t 
the lands 


land of his poetry. Out of it he has ma nuch, for it is his 


by choice. He comes there to write his “Winter Diary,”” and 


it is a charming account, in most skilfu iplets, 


ot a col | 
ly 


season spent there with his family, playing at being snow- 


bound. For it is play 
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Van Dorens, not being farmers, not being cut off whenever 
they like from escape, only pretend to be confined by the 
long cold. But it is for them, as for the reader, a pleasant 
pretense 

When so much has been given of New England, it seems 
ungrateful to ask for more. But what is lacking here is some- 
thing that went out of the region long ago and whose loss 
was set down with incomparable intensity by another poet 


who was completely aware of what had gone. 


The missing All prevented me 

From missing minor things 

If nothing larger than a World's 

Departure from a hinge, 

Or Sun's extinction be observed 

‘Twas not so large that I 

Could lift my forehead from my work 

For curiosity. 
That is the authentic New England note, not self-reliance, 
which before and after Emerson could be carried away, but 
the soul sufficient to itself. That is the note. But we can 
scarcely blame Mr. Van Doren that he has come too late 
into the country to hear it. For none since Emily Dickinson 
has heard it. It is no longer there. 

The capacity for tragic action, which is continually pres- 
ent in Emily Dickinson’s verse, is gone. And the strain of 
loss is over. What is left has assured Mark Van Doren a 
singular tranquillity and enabled him to write his elegies of 
New England. JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Handbook for Boat-Owners 


SEAMANSHIP BELOW DECK. By Ruth Brindze. Har- 


court, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


N THE past two years yacht builders by force of neces- 
pl have taken to building small, well-put-together, yet 
relatively inexpensive cruising boats to meet the pocket of 
the sea-minded moderate-income group. The success of these 


boats in the past season, from the Chesapeake Bay to Maine, 


has resulted in substantial: additions to the sailing fraternity. 
To the many newcomers in this group, both captains and 
first mates. I suggest Miss Brindze’s book as a Christmas 

resent; 
s winter evening 
far from the « ipt 
is evidently done more than her share of sail- 


it will be an excellent starting-point for discussion 
;, when the boat is up on dry-dock but not 
n's mind. 

The author h 
ing, and writes with authority on the inner functionings of 
a ship. The care of galley and cabin while at sea and the 
choice of articles to be carried are excellently handled. The 
problems of lighting a small ship adequately are well stated 
and solved. Notes on winter care are exceptionally timely 
and correct. The book is also a mine of information on cloth- 
ine for on and off watch, time-tables, weather-bureau re- 


ports, cooking suggestions all thoroughly indexed. The 


author must have kept either a notebook or a dictaphone 
handy for quite a few years, and stirred up many a discus- 
sion with old salts. To those who know the joys of the sea, 
here is a book to be read with much pleasure. For the neo- 
phyte, it furnishes a large-scale chart of the numerous rocks 
and reefs that threaten the comfort, if not the safety, of life 
HUGH H. DARBY 


on the water. 
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Christmas Suggestions 
“st BARRY WAS A LADY” (Forty-sixth Stree 


Theater) pretty well lives up to expectatio; 
public anticipated something lush and lavish and lewd as we 
as hilariously laughable, and that is just about what jt pets, 
Cole Porter has written cleverer lyrics and more inge; 
tunes than any in the present show, but none have ever | 
more skilfully delivered than these are by Ethel Merma, 
happily at her superb best. Moreover, Bert Lahr has 1 
been funnier. The role of a washroom attendant who dream: 
that he is King of France and can (unfortunately) do no 
wrong with Du Barry fits perfectly his horrid talents. I kr 
of no one who can make quite so much out of something 
subtle like an arrow in the rear. Add dazzling investiture a5 
well as a lot of pretty girls who dance extremely well, and yoy 
have about everything anyone could want in such an enter 
tainment. Perhaps, however, there is just a little bit more o! 
one thing than some people want—namely, a few jokes ; 

a little bit dirtier than is absolutely necessary. I am not refer 
ring to those which are agreeably fleshly; I mean those w! 
strongly suggest what burlesque shows use to fill 
Possibly one remark given to Miss Merman when her 
is under the covers doesn’t mean what I thought 
Possibly it is just the fault of an evil mind. All I ca: 
that probably one of us ought to be arrested. 

Those who would like to see “Hellzapoppin’” (\\ 
Garden) again have the excuse of a new edition. The gener: 
confusion being what it is, I am not sure that I can always ( 
distinguish what is new from what is old, but the: 
incident which is certainly an addition and is rather ¢ 
A man in a diver’s helmet and suit crosses the stag 
furled umbrella. ‘Who's that?” ‘Mr. Cham 
“Where's he going?” “To review the British fleet.” 


Hamlet. Forty-fourth Street Theater. Return engage: 
Maurice Evans in his faithful production of the 
uncut play. 

Key Largo. Barrymore Theater. Maxwell Anderson's | 
ing study of a man who cannot forget that he did the 
reasonable thing when his comrades were heroically un 
reasonable. In verse and one of the author's most 
tious attempts. I like it very much, but it is only for those 
who are willing to take Mr. Anderson seriously. —_— 

Life with Father. Empire Theater. Very adroit dramatization 
of Clarence Day's sketches about the unreasonable man 
whom his family adored. One of the three best plays ot 


THE NA 


Plea: 


the season. iaconcalaee 
Morning's at Seven. Longacre Theater. Comedy of 

town life in America but much more original in ton 

than that suggests. Gentle and funny, not at all sentimen C 


e 


tal, and a very encouraging augury for the future of its 
author, Paul Osborn. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner. Music Box Theater. The Bence 
Kaufman-Hart farce-comedy about the serpent-tongued 


sentimentalist whom everybody is supposed to recogniz 
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Don’t 
Muss 


an Issue! What has happened inside the Soviet Union since 
1936 that has made the land of peace and social- 
ism an aggressor and an ally of Nazi Germany? 
Did Stalin make his pact with Hitler out of self- 
defense? Did he fear another Munich or did he 
And there is still time abandon the Allies precisely because he knew 
there would ot be another Munich? What really 
to avail yourself broke up the anti-Comintern bloc? @ Louis 
Fischer writes with the authority of the insider. 
of the Holiday Gift Rate: lor twelve vears he lived and worked in the Soviet 
Union and was long one of its outstanding cham- 
First Subscription $5 pions. What he has to offer is not an emotional 
blast or naive indignation over a revolution that 
Additional Subscriptions has gone bad overnight. It isa carefully reasoned, 
documented account of the changes that have 
$3 each come over the U.S.S.R., starting with the breach 
between government and people and culminat- 

This offer good until “senile ts 

p slhaneacslly poh ing in the attack on Finland. 
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as a cood deal like Alexander Woollcott. It is the most 
popular play of the season and very laughable, but far 
too mechanical and slick for my taste. 

The Tin f Your Life. Booth Theater. A playful and de- 


lightful fantasy on realistic themes which could not pos- 
by anyone except the irrepressible Saroyan. Even 
who have resisted the author on previous occasions 
this. To my mind the best play of the year. 

The World We Make. Guild Theater. Sidney Kingsley’s 
dramatization of the novel by Millen Brand about a young 


girl who recovers her sanity by running away from a 
sanitarium to mix with people whose problems are not 
’ 


mental. Genuinely interesting. 
Too Many Giri 

George Abbott, Richard Rodgers, and Larry Hart. Shares 
Du Barry Was a Lady” 


first piace 
musicals. Innocently fleshly but less unsuitable than the 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Imperial Theater. Lively musical comedy by 


with on the list of 


aunts. 


other for maiden 


ECORDS 
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READER writes to add her “‘little bit’’ to what I wrote 
A about N. B. C.’s barbarous handling of Beethoven's 
quartets: “Each Sunday I listen to the New Friends of Music 
on WJZ between six and seven. No matter what is being 
played, they interrupt it for station announcement promptly 
at 6:30.” 
and that station identification does not have to be made rigidly 
on the half-hour is shown by the fact that C. B. S. does not 














I recall being outraged by thts practice last year; 


do this in its New York Philharmonic broadcasts, nor 
N. B. C. in its Toscanini broadcasts. I also recall occasions 


last year when the New Friends broadcasts were cut off at 
6:45—once, infuriatingly, in the middle of one of the fine 
Haydn symphonies. 

The New Friends concerts themselves have continued to 
offer occasionally something as fine as the Beethoven String 
Quintet Opus 29 played by the Budapest Quartet and Prim- 
rose, but 
the two Beethoven Trios Opus 1, in which there was fine 
ensemble playing by Nadia Reisenberg with members of the 
Budapest Quartet, or the Beethoven and Mozart Quintets for 
piano and winds and Beethoven's “Kakadu” Variations for 


for the most part inconsequential, dull works like 


trio, in which Webster Aitken did some superlative piano- 
playing that deserve d better music and one or two better asso- 
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ciate artists. As for other concerts, writing after Zadel § 
sky's New York recital debut Olin Downes correctly app-y;c.4 
his “pianistic talent, well trained, fluent, musical,” 





rectly pointed out his need of further study and pla ' 
failed to use this occasion, as he might, to point out | ; 
tion which Skolowsky faces: the commercialized conce i 
which does not provide a talented young artist with 
tunities for playing that are the stimulus and the eco; ° 
wherewithal for study. 

Composers, too, are better off writing under the s: is 
of performance, but not, as American composers | 
tended, necessarily better. Koussevitzky proved this ; 
opening New York concert with works as bad, in ¢! 
posers’ various ways, as Arthur Foote’s Suite, Walter Piston’si 
Concertino, and Roy Harris's Symphony No. 3. Afte: “ 
the first movement of Randall Thompson's Symphony ; 
engagingly energetic and unpretentious, was a pleasur t 
later movements added nothing to what was said in the first, 

Victor has devoted two sets to American music. 7 
(M-604, $6.50) offers a number of fine early Ar ng 
ballads and one—'‘‘I Wonder as I Wander’’—that is 
taking, all excellently sung by John Jacob Niles. The nd 
(M-608, $8) offers music by a few of our older sophisticated . 
composers—Paine’s Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus,” ( 
wick’s “Jubilee,” MacDowell’s ‘“Dirge’”—which test tom 
their talent and ability to produce music that is well put to- 


gether and well-sounding—though Paine’s is inadequate to 
his subject. The set also includes the work of a your 
temporary, Kent Kennan’s “Night Soliloquy,” whic! 


not find impressive; and Griffes’s fine “White Peacock.” The 


performances by the Eastman Rochester Symphony under 
Howard Hanson are good; but I recall Barlow's Columbia 
record of ‘The White Peacock” as better. From Victor there 
are also Toscanini’s superb recording of Rossini’s Overture to 


“William Tell” with the N. B. C. Symphony (M-605, $3.50) 
and Yella Pessl’s recording of K. P. E. Bach’s Wirttemberg 
Sonata No. 1 (M-606, $4.50), which is not important. And 

» 


from Columbia there is a set of Beethoven's String Tr 

Opus 9, No. 1 (M-384, $5), which was completely uninter-] 
esting as played by Mr. Piastro and his associates at a recently 
New Friends concert, but which acquires life, charm, andj 


humor in the performance of the Pasquier Trio. 

Several of Marian Anderson's early European recordings§ 
have been issued here under the new Royale label (ten 
inch, $.75): “O mio Fernando” from “‘La Favorita” (1763) § 
“Adieu, foréts” from Tschaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc andy 
“Amour, viens aider” from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et hy 
(1764) ; the spirituals. ““Heav'n” and “Sometimes I Fee! Like@i™ 
a Motherless Child’ (1765). The voice is fresher than ong 

hell 


recent records and is recorded acceptably; occasionally they 


Dalila 


recording or surface is noisy. 

The same company has had the good sense to have Jess 
Stacy make records with a well-chosen small band for its 
Varsity label ($.35). In the best performances, “Noni” and 
“Jess Stay” (8076), Stacy is heard only briefly; in “What 
New” and “Melancholy Mood” (8064) at greater length 
But in “The Sell Out” (Commodore 1503, twelve-inch, 
$1.50) Stacy plays alone and superbly for almost five min 
utes. I prefer this to “Ec-Stacy,” with its lush Eastwood Lane 
chord progressions, on the reverse side. B. H. HAGGIN 
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Sirs: Theoretically, 
t the true will 
with the false in tl 
t-place,’” as 


of 


Nation 


LNGdé 


it appears cor- 
compete success- 
1e intellectual 


ted eo 
1LC¢ Cagltvo;rially 


November 18. But 
rket-place in radio is already con- 


both by the broadcasting industry 


> government. 


e abolition 
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tt help the 
have | 

ks have been 1 

in making time 


ission of 


endent stations, acco 


tion. The large 


public 


a ] ine 
DOPOAACASUTIE 


<4 


singly gener- 


1 
} 


available for the 


The smaller 


rding to their 


ts with the networks, are com- 


ed to accept only com 


nro 
I 


nercially spon- 


grams produced by the net- 


‘s; they are free to accept or decline 


ning program 


Break up the net- 


ks and there is little exchange of 


(r. Lerner’s ““TVA yardstick” sug- 
mn will not further the purpose. 


rals conversant 


the problem 


alize that government ownership, or 


1 operation, is a dangerous approach 


rl 


t might easily lead to a result oppo- 


2to that sought. 


Moreover, who wot 


Vide Germany and 
ild listen to a 


yn devoted solely to educational, 


and controv 


er difficulty, ap 


; ; 
subjects? A 


from the cost, 1s 


’ 


of acquiring effective radio tech- 


e. The Federal Department of Edu- 
n, which should be sympathetic to 


ernment operated channel, has ac- 


wledged that the success of its pres- 


t programs is largely 


1 1 
attributable to 


ssistance of commercial broadcasters 


€ preparation of program material. 


Ps 


n, competent speakers will not often 


ne tr 
iC O} | 


portunities 


broadcast if 


id. Today the most effective politi- 


ymmentators obtain commercially 


nsored engagements. Were I to de- 


o advance an idea I would prefer 


thalf-hour on Sunday nights between 


Benny and Charlie McCarthy to 


il hours daily on a government- 


ned station, dedicated to educational 


fograms. 


competitive government stations 


vere established, the broadcasters would 
el themselves relieved of the obliga- 
n to give time for the discussion of 


is and would again feel free to sell 


for the broadcasting of Opinions. 
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0} nion vould Duy Cin Irom the Lag 


An attempt to meet the problem was 
} 1 


, ; ‘ , 
made by the broadcasters themsel 


through the adoption of the National 


I 
Association of Broadcasters’ code. This 
aims to increase the broadcasting of con- 


troversy by providing equal opportuni- 
ties for at least two representative oppos 
ing points of view and by prohi 

the sale of time for the discussion of 
controversial subjects except during po 


litical campaigns. A strong opposition to 


pars PI 
the code is at present disturbing the 
industry, largely because, it is alleged, 
such refusal to sell is censorship. It may 
be censorship, but it 1s equally censor 


ship when a Henry Ford, through a 
Mr. Cameron, can propagandize, with- 
out restraint or affording opportunity 
to answer, or when the price for time is 
such that it can be paid by a large cor- 


1 
} 


r + We ite ' sins 3 
poration but not by its employees. If the 


refusal to sell time to anyone is censor- 
ship, it may be that Mr. Lerner is right 
in saying that there can be no liberty 
without some restraint. 

The safest and surest way to extend 
freedom of expression on the air is to 
widen the public consciousness of the 
danger of its loss and by vociferous ex- 
pression of a demand for more and 
broader opportunities to challenge the 
broadcasting industry increasingly to 


fulfil its obligations as a semi-public 
utility. The companies realize that their 


success and the maintenance of their 
franchises depend on giving the public 
what it wants. They will respond to 
articulate demand. 

HENRY J. ECKSTEIN 
New York, December 7 


Footnote to ‘““Ninotchka”’ 


Dear Sirs: “‘Ninotchka” is not a good 
picture—far from it—nor is it just a 
bad one. It is far worse than that: it 
offends common human decency, but so 


gracefully that one is hardly aware of 
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Or ) e we ha n well 
| | pict of no great 
moment before, but I doubt if there ever 
was one which combined quite the de- 
grees of competence and viciousness to 
be found in this one. It is difficult to 


elieve that anyone who had the intelli- 


gence to make such a picture could be 
unaware of its fundamental orruptness 
FRED ¢ RODEWALD 


New York, December 12 


Friends of the U. S. S. R. 


Dear Sirs: It may inte 


that I have received many letters prais 
ing my letter defending the U. S. S. R. 


rest you to know 


which you rinted on November 4. Only 
th were from | ons I knew or have 
ever heard of. Theodore Dreiser made 
the following comment: ‘Your article is 


excellent. I intend to send it on to 
others.”’ R. C. Davies, of Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York, chairman of 
the County Committee of the American 
Labor Party, wrote: “Bravo, I have si- 
lently agonized while my fellow-liberals 
have fallen for the anti-Stalin hysteria.” 

I was astonished when friends showed 
me the reprint of my letter on the edito- 
rial page of the Daily Worker. It shows 


that sincere, well-informed people can 
quite independently arrive at the same 
conclusions as the Communist Party. 

I hope that The Nation will continue 
to print letters and articles supporting 
Soviet policy and opposing the present 
war maneuvers in Europe, which I firmly 
believe are nothing more or less than 
mobilization for a general war against 
the Soviet Union 

RUTH E. KENNELL 


Palo Alto, Cal., December 9 


720 


Nazism in Wagner 


Dear Sirs: In your columns a teapot 
pest has been raging over the pro- 

of Mr. Hag 
Nazi” about Wagner's Sieg- 

d music. (I refer to The Nation of 
ntember 23 and October 28.) In de- 


mins sensing some- 


, very 


ise Of yOur Music Critic, I cite a brief 
passage from Thomas Mann's new nine- 
page analysis of Wagnerian politics, 
written in reply to my current articles in 
Sense on Hitler and Wagner: 


( UTEAL 


than Mr. Viereck. 

it of Nazism not only in 
ynable literature; I find it 
in his work, similarly 

rad ftier 


that even 


» in a | sense— 


ved that work 
stirred whenever a few 


this world impinge on 


ese words from Germany's greatest 
and noblest anti-Nazi 


living writer 
should go a long 
Mr. Haggin’s obit 


read rs 


way toward justifying 
er dictum on Wagner 


PETER VIERECK 


lge, Mass., December 9 


’ 


Those Roosevelt Buttons 


- In his article on Lewis and 

Nation of No- 

ichard Neuberger declared: 

“Sweetland states he wrote to Costigan 
I ‘Draft 


w supply of Roosevelt’ 
and received no reply.” Our 


rt 


1 


show that the order was for 
; ittons and that on November 18 
we sent to the Oregon Commonwealth 
all we had left 
of 70,000. We did not 


Sweetland’s interest was 


lederation 155 buttons 
out of an order 
feel that Mr 
sufficient to justify us in ordering more 
buttons, since three months previously 
we had sent him 1,000 buttons and had 
him. The 
received from 
Sweetland in November, was not 


had no further word from 


for 250 buttons, 


ient to change our deduction that 
the Draft 


no time | 


Roosevelt campaign was at 

ushed in the state of Oregon. 
TOM RABBITT, 

Chairman, Draft Roosevelt Drive, 


Washington Commonwealth Federation 


Seattle. Wash., December 15 


Labor’s Neediest Cases 
Dear Sirs: The annual Christmas Drive 
for prisoners and for Jabor’s neediest 
cases is now under way. Men robbed of 
civil liberties, women living on starva- 


tion rations, children without shoes— 


these will be the beneficiaries of our 
drive. 

For fourteen years the International 
Labor Defense has been sending checks 
for cigarettes and other small comforts 
each month into the penitentiaries and 
workhouses where labor's prisoners are 
confined. It has also sent relief and 
clothing to mothers and wives who 
struggle to exist without their bread. 
winner. There have never been less than 
two hundred prisoners and members of 
families receiving such relief. 

The children of these prisoners look 
forward each year at Christmas time to 
gifts of toys and clothing and candy. 
Women, desperately hoping to keep 
their families warm and fed, await our 
gifts and messages as eagerly as do the 
children. 

Please send donations to drive head- 
quarters, International Labor Defense, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 

VITO MARCANTONIO, President 
New York, December 15 


Clarence Darrow 


Dear Sirs: One of the most stalwart de- 
fenders of civil liberties in America was 
Clarence Darrow, whose biography I 
am now writing. There must be many 
among the readers of The Nation who 
knew him and fought side by side with 
him in his cases and causes. If these 
people will send to me anything they 
may have in the way of letters, docu- 
ments, or memories of Darrow which 
they feel will illuminate his life and 
work, I shall be most grateful. All docu- 
ments will be safely returned. 
IRVING STONE 

Encino, Cal., December 7 


Haym Salomon, Patriot 


Dear Sirs: The Patriotic Foundation of 
Chicago is interested in hitherto unpub- 
lished material relating to the life of 
Haym Salomon, the ‘“‘forgotten patriot 
of the American Revolution,” in con- 
nection with the preparation of a new 


document on Salomon for the forth- 
coming completion of Lorado Taft's 
heroic memorial depicting George Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris, and Haym Salo- 
mon, to be erected in the city of Chicago. 

If any of your readers are in posses- 
sion of documents or other material deal- 
ing with Haym Salomon, will they 
communicate with the Patriotic Founda- 
tion of Chicago, 33 North La Salle 
Street. All communications and docu- 
ments will be returned to their owners 
intact. We are particularly interested in 
any letters or memoranda signed by 


The NATIO? 


Haym Salomon himself, or persona 
communications written by his friend 
and members of his family. 

BARNET HODES, Co-chairma 


Chicago, November 25 


For Fred Beal’s Release 


this opportunity to inform his frien 
and well-wishers that efforts are be 
continued unremittingly for his releas 
with prospects that are distinctly en 
couraging. Those who desire to expres 
their good-will toward Beal in the 5 

of the Christmas season may send gift 
or letters to him at the Caledonia Priso 
Farms, Halifax, North Carolina. 

The efforts exerted thus far and the 
work entailed in the future necessitated 
an appeal for funds. May we urge read 
ers to send their donations to our 
fice, Room 610, 19 West Forty-fourtl 
Street, New York. 

HUGO POLLOCK, S« 
New York, December 18 


CONTRIBUTORS 





G. D. H. COLE, an outstanding soci 
theorist and the author of many imp 
tant books on British social and 
nomic policy, is University Reader 
Economics at Oxford University. 


ROBERT DELL, The Naéion’s and 
merly the Manchester Guardian's corte- 
spondent at Geneva, is now on a lecture 
tour in this country. 


RUSTEM VAMBERY, noted 
nologist and sociologist, was a memb 
of several Hungarian government min- 
istries and committees. He is now on 
the teaching staff of the New School 
for Social Research in New York. 


ROBERT JORDAN is making a study 
of industrial conditions in Ohio. 


LEIGH WHITE, an American journal: 
ist, drove an ambulance in Spain for 
some months and acted as a translator 
for the Loyalist government. 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP has published 
two volumes of verse, “Now with His 
Love” and “Minute Particulars.” 
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